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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





HE assassination of Sefior Canovas, Premier of Spain, is a 
tragic reminder of the impotence of the steps taken to 
crush out anarchy by the ruling powers of Europe. In no coun- 
try have the measures taken for the crushing out of anarchy 
been more rigorous, or the efforts taken for the detection, the sur- 


‘veillance, and punishment of anarchists been more unrelenting 


than in Spain. Yet in no country has the growth of anarchism 
been more sustained, in no country has it taken deeper root. In 
spite of the laws aimed against anarchism, in spite of the special 
and harsh code adopted for the conduct of the trials of anarchists, 
in spite of the most strenuous efforts to eradicate the anarchistic 
societies, such societies have survived and continued to plot 
against the government, planning and successfully executing 
many acts of violence, culminating in the assassination of 
Canovas. 

Many anarchists have been tried, convicted and executed for 
crimes that have been traced to them and crimes that have not, 
but the executions have not served to check the growth of 
anarchy. ‘There is a cause for the growth of anarchy, and so 
long as that cause remains, anarchy cannot be stamped out by 
rigorous laws, however rigorously they may be enforced. ‘So 
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long as the causes that lead to anarchy remain in operation, the 
growth of anarchy cannot be checked by executions, for where 
one man is executed or imprisoned two will arise to fill his place. 
While there is injustice and gross mal-administration, while 
the strong arm of the government is used for the oppression of 
the many, not for their protection, government must be made 
hateful to the many who are oppressed. And hatred of govern- 
ment, discontent with existing conditions, breed anarchy. And 
while such hatred exists anarchy cannot be stamped out, any more 
than ordinary crime can be stamped out when the strong arm of 
government is lent to the few to deprive the many of the fruits 
of their toil, and when the many are degraded by poverty. The 
man without property, unable to earn a sufficient wage to keep 
himself in comfort and bring up a family in decency, and without 
hope of bettering his condition, does not make a law abiding citi- 
zen. Having nothing to lose by violence he is prone to resort to 
violence. And it is from such men who feel this and the injustice 
of it that anarchists are recruited. Let government become the 
protector of the many, let it guard against injustice, let it secure 
to all men the fruits of their toil, let it dispense justice in reality as 
well as name, and it will be regarded with respect, not suspicion 
and hatred, and whenever a government commands that respect, 
commands the good will of the masses of the people as their pro- 
tector, not the hatred of the masses as their oppressor, the cause 
that breeds anarchists will die, it will be possible to stamp out 
anarchy, and the danger from anarchistic outrages will be past. 





THERE will doubtless ever be theoretical anarchists ; men 
who believe that all restraint on the liberty of the individual is an 
evil; that if every person was permitted to act as he or she saw 
fit society would prosper and all men live in harmony and peace. 
But it is not from such dreamers that the ranks of the militant 
anarchists, those who make unintermittent warfare on society, 
by assassination and unreasoning outrages, are recruited. The 
state that the true believer in anarchy dreams of, a state in which 
men left perfectly free to act would not encroach on each others’ 
rights, in which the strong would not oppress the weak, in which 
all men would be content with the products of their own toil and 
not covet the wealth produced by their fellows, in which there 
would be no strife, no quarrels, and hence no need for the restraint 
of government, is nothing short of an unattainable Utopia. Yet 
there will ever be men who will long for such Utopia, and hence 
believers in anarchy. But the mere enthusiastic and unpractical 
pedants, dreamers of this Utopia, are not those who would over- 
throw governments by acts of violence, not those who would 
resort to the knife or bullet of the assassin. 

Those who lend themselves to plots of assassination are those 
unbalanced individuals who have suffered injury at the hands of 
society, or who, brooding over the injustice of a government that, 
far from protecting the many, lends itself to those who profit by 
preying upon humanity, fancy that they are called upon to 
avenge those who have been wronged, called upon to avenge 
those who have been impoverished, despoiled, downtrodden, that 
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a plutocracy might be supported. It is from among these latter 
men that come the anarchists of virulent type, men who have 
made the name anarchist synonymous with assassin. And an- 
archists of this type there will be so long as the strong arm of 
government is used for the oppression of the many, not their 
protection. Moreover, where the injustice, the mal-administra- 
tion of government is most pronounced, there will anarchy have 
its deepest hold. And so it is that we find anarchism so virulent, 
so active in Spain, for the Spanish Government is one of marked 
oppression and mal-administration, a government of the many for 
the benefit of the few. 

But it is not this alone that has caused the spirit of anarchy 
to grow apace in Spain. The inhumane ways in which the an- 
archist prisoners have been from time to time treated, ways that 
savor strongly of the inquisition, have, far from breaking the 
spirit of the anarchists, led to a vengeful spirit. 

Sometime since there was an anarchist outrage perpetrated 
in Barcelona, a bomb was exploded in a religious procession kill- 
ing some and maiming many. The promiscuous arrest of all the 
anarchists in Barcelona on whom the police could lay their hands 
followed. There was little evidence against them, but evidence 
the prison authorities proceeded to make by putting the prisoners 
to the exquisite tortures of the inquisition with a view of com- 
pelling them to incriminate themselves and others. Thus were 
contessions, probably as often false as true, extracted from the 
prisoners, and on such evidence a score or more were executed. 
All of which incited the anarchists in Spain who had avoided 
the clutches of the law to further acts of violence. As the tor- 
ture of the anarchists in the prison of Montjuich came to the 
knowledge of the anarchists outside they boiled with anger. 
They were spurred on to revenge, and they sought it in the 
murder of Canovas. A treatment of the anarchists arrested on 
suspicion of connection with the Barcelona outrage with humanity 
and fairness, a conviction and punishment of only those who 
could have been fairly adjudged guilty after a fair trial conducted 
after civilized methods, would have better served the ends of the 
Spanish Government, namely, the suppression of anarchy. The 
remedy for anarchist excesses cannot be found in excesses of 
government. 

It 1s only fair to admit that it is most difficult to conduct a 
trial of men accused of such acrime as that of the Barcelona 
outrage with fairness and impassionately, and to handle the 
prisoners without harshness. We can remember how our whole 
country was worked up by the Haymarket massacre in Chicago 
some eleven years ago. Wecan remember how unanimous was 
the demand for the summary execution of the anarchists charged 
with connection with that crime, and how strong was the preju- 
dice against the prisoners. Four of the anarchists who made 
violently incendiary addresses to the large meeting of discontented 
men and idlers just previous to the throwing of the bomb among 
the Chicago police with such appalling results, were convicted of 
complicity in the outrage and hung. Two others were sentenced 
to life imprisonment, but later pardoned by Governor Altgeld on 
the ground that they were convicted not by evidence, but by 
prejudice, convicted not on any proof of guilt but in response to 
the popular demand for blood to expiate the Haymarket crime. 

For this action Governor Altgeld has been severely handled, 
he has been traduced as an anarchist, as a man giving encourage- 
ment to the growth of anarchy, but such action, the pardoning 
of two anarchists convicted by prejudice and popular clamor has, 
we doubt not, done more for the suppression of the sentiment of 
anarchy than could have been accomplished by any continued 
punishment of men for the mere fact of being anarchists, simply 
because such pardon evidenced that no injustice is intended to 
even those suspected of a heinous crime, that the law is enforced 
with a purpose of securing justice, that the anarchist who recog- 
nizes no laws is still recognized by the law as entitled to the same 
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equality of treatment as any other person. If Canovas had shown 
the same spirit of justice, under trying circumstances, to the Bar- 
celona anarchists as Governor Altgeld did to the Chicago anarch- 
ists, his life might have been spared and at the same time a long 
step taken for the suppression of anarchism in Spain. 

It does not pay to treat the anarchist as different from other 
men, as entitled to less consideration before the law, for to do so 
is to give a basis for his very tirades against all government as 
being unjust. Let a nation be ruled for the equal benefit of all 
not of the few, let all citizens be placed on a practical as well as 
nominal equality before the law, and then law and order, working 
for justice and so recognized, will triumph over anarchy. Spain 
has not been so ruled, and Spain has failed to suppress anarchy. 
In spite of all the effort spent by Canovas to suppress anarchy, 
he failed, for his effort was misspent. It was not directed to 
removing the causes that lead to anarchy. 


AND now Canovas has gone, murdered by an anarchist who 
glories in the deed as a protest against the injustice and oppres- 
sion of Spanish rule, but gone in a way that strengthens the 
hand of oppression, that puts back the growth of liberty ; that 
leads not to freedom, not to the overthrow of autocracy but to 
the strengthening of those who rule with the hand of iron. For 
a quarter of a century Canovas has been as much the life of 
Spain as Cavour was the life of Italy, as Bismarck was the life of 
Germany. Yet great in the sense of Cavour and Bismarck he 
was not. Cavour built a nation, Bismarck an empire, out of 
chaos. Canovas but re-erected a dethroned and trembling 
monarchy. He put the father of the present boy king on the 
throne, he steadfastly upheld the monarchy, crushed the Repub- 
lican movements, crushed the Carlist revolts and kept the 
monarchy that he enthroned upon the throne. He guided 
Alfonso, the weak and incompetent King he put on the throne, 
as he guided the Queen Regent down to his death. He guided the 
the monarchy, not the monarchy him. He was the ruler of 
Spain, not the Queen. 

True, he has not always been at the head of the government 
of Spain since he re-enthroned the present monarchy. Upon the 
death of the king he enthroned and the succession of the present 
king under the regency of his mother, Canovas deemed it wise,to 
lay down the premiership and hand it over to the liberal Sagasta, 
thus stifling the discontent of the moderate Republicans under 
the rule of a conservative. But though he laid down the 
premiership he continued to wield influence over the Queen 
Regent just as if he had been Premier, and, when the storm blew 
over, he reassumed the premiership which he held almost 
unintermittently down to the time of his death. So it is 
Canovas who has guided over the destinies of Spain. He is 
accountable for the good and the ill that has come to the 
monarchy. It was his ability that found the means to suppress 
the Carlist rebellion and prevent Don Carlos, cousin of the late 
king, from usurping the crown. To him again is due the 
success of the monarchy against the Republican movements. It 
was his harshness that caused the revolt in Cuba that can but 
end in the independence of the Gem of the Antilles. In short, he 
has put a monarchy on Spain and lost the richest of her colonial 
possessions. Such are the results of his life. Under his rule 
Spain has been for the monarchy, not the monarchy for Spain. 

Wuat will become of Spain now that Canovas is dead 
remains to be seen. During his lifetime he held up the monarchy 
against the assaults of Carlists and Republicans. Whether the 
monarchy can uphold itself against these assaults now that the 
hand that protected it so successfully is gone, only time can tell. 
Mr. Sherman, with little regard for the delicacy of the position 
he holds as Secretary of State and the obligations of the United 
States to a friendly government, gives out an interview to the 
effect that in his opinion an early revolution in Spain and the 
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establishment of a Republic is inevitable. This is not a very 
friendly act on the part of our Secretary of State towards the 
government of the Queen Regent. Indeed, it is little short of a 
hostile act for him to seemingly lend the moral support of the 
United States to the revolutionary movement for the establish- 
ment of a Republic and to undermine the credit of the monarchy 
which is the established government. It is not the part of our 
Government to encourage the Republicans of Spain to revolt 
against the authority of the Queen Regent, however much we 
might welcome the establishment of a Republic in Spain, yet this 
is just what our Secretary of State has done. 

But Mr. Sherman does not stop here. He has talked very 
freely with newspaper correspondents anent the death of Canovas, 
and not at all with the reserve that would be becoming to his 
position. He is reported as saying that Spain is a very tenacious 
country, that her money is gone, that her resources have been 
exhausted, that she means, evidently, to hold on to Cuba, but 
that just how she can do it, under these circumstances, he 
(Sherman ) cannot see. 

And here we have Mr. Sherman announcing to the world 
that the knowledge obtained by the United States as to Spain’s 
resources and the struggle in Cuba leads him to the conclusion 
that Spain cannot triumph and that it would be very risky for 
anyone to loan her more money to carry on a struggle that is 
hopeless. Thus he undermines the credit of Spain and enhances 
the credit of Cuba, makes it more difficult for Spain to raise 
money to conduct the war and easier for Cuba. This cannot be 
viewed as a friendly act by Spain. We had rumors that the 
Spanish minister would demand a retraction, a disavowal of these 
expressions, under pain of demanding his passports. Secretary 
Sherman sees he has blundered and voluntarily retracts, abso- 
lutely denies ever having given out any interviews whatever on 
the subject of the Canovas assassination in Spain, although every- 
one knows he did so. Still, an authorative denial must be ac- 
cepted as final by the Spanish minister. The harm, however, has 
already been done, for the credit of Spain and the stability of the 
monarchy has been impaired. 

When the time comes for us to give to the Cubans a mark of 
our sympathy, and we believe it has come, let us do so man 
fashion, by acknowledging them as belligerents, and then Spain 
cannot rightly take offense. But for our Secretary of State to 
cast a slur upon the credit of Spain and her resources is not a 
friendly act. 

Some days since Mr. Sherman took occasion to remark that the 
newspapers of 50 years ago were more carefully edited than those 
of to-day. No wonder the Washington Sar, a Republican paper, 
cannot forbear from this sharp retort : 

‘* Secretary Sherman says that the newspapers fifty years 
ago were more carefully edited than now. However this may be, 


there is an idea afloat that the utterances of secretaries of state 
were more carefully edited fifty years ago than now.”’ 


Mr. SHERMAN has also been making some uncomplimentary 
remarks about Great Britain, which, considering his official posi- 
tion, are quite out of place. When he wants to address the 
Loudon Foreign Office to the effect that the British are given to 
bluff and bluster which they are not prepared to back up, it 
would be better to do it direct than through the columns of the 
newspapers. Naturally, Mr. Sherman’s remarks have called for 
a response in kind from the British press, which reminds Mr. 
Sherman that he has blundered, and he crawls out by asserting 
that ‘‘it is very embarrassing for me to be quoted as the news- 
papers have done.’’ It is more than embarrassing, it is damaging 
to the country he represents. The plain truth is that Mr. Sher- 
man’s memory fails him, he cannot keep track of state negotia- 
tions or what he says at different times, and he is led into most 
contradictory and embarrassing positions. In short, he is abso- 
lutely unfitted for the place he holds. And to the shame of the 
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President be it said that it was with a full knowledge of this unfit- 
ness that Mr. McKinley appointed him. He made him Secretary of 
State to take him out of the Senate, and make a place for Mr. 
Hanna. The Secretary’s mistakes are a standing reproach to the 
President. Mr. Sherman, unfitted by age for his place, was put in 
the cabinet to carry out a disgraceful bargain; we are told that 
the President now chafes over the garrulity of Mr. Sherman, but 
the President deserves no sympathy, for he has no one to blame 
but himself. 

Referring to the uncomplimentary remarks of Mr. Sherman 
about British bluff and bluster, the London G/ode remarks that 
‘* Secretary Sherman had better rid himself of the idea that Uncle 
Sam is going to boss the show either in the gold fields or the 
fisheries. We are not ready to follow up every quarrel with 
blows, but when we strike we strike hard, and the idea of our 
being afraid of a third-rate naval power like the United States 
could only have occurred to a lunatic, or to Mr. Sherman.’’ This 
sounds a bit like British bluster. But while we are on the point, 
there are some things worse, from a military standpoint, than 
being a third-rate naval power. And one of those things is in- 
ability to feed one’s people and victual one’s ships without begging 
supplies of neutral countries. 

A third-rate naval power engaging in war with a first-rate 
would be at a ruinous disadvantage if this was the only factor to 
be considered, but when the first-rate naval power imports four- 
fifths of her breadstuffs, and draws them over stretches of water 
of from two to eight thousand miles, the picture is changed, for it 
would much worry the first-rate navy to protect such food trans- 
portation routes, even against a third-rate naval power. It is 
much easier to destroy a merchant marine than to protect one, as 
we have sad reason to know from our experience during the Civil 
War with the Alabama, much easier to cut off a source of food 
supply than to keep it open. And when the first-rate naval 
power rests easy over her food supplies, and comes to attack us 
in our own lair, two facts are to be remembered, first, that one 
cannon on shore is equal to ten times the ordnance afloat; 
second, that the whole of the United States does not lay within 
range of the guns of a hostile fleet. 

And now to come back to the question of food supply, which 
is the prime question, for a starving nation cannot fight. The 
United States can live within itself, England cannot. She im- 
ports from three-fourths to five-sixths of her breadstuffs. Of 
the breadstuffs she needs we supply her with 4o percent. There- 
fore, the mere placing of an embargo on exports of breadstuffs 
from the United States would greatly raise the price of bread in 
England and seriously weaken her. Let Russia place an em- 
bargo on exports at the same time and England would be starved 
into submission, virtually without the firing of a gun, for the 
British colonies and Argentine, the other wheat exporting countries, 
could not supply England with her needs at a moment's notice. 
England rarely has two months’ food supply ahead, often less 
than three weeks’. In this lies her weakness. It is a worse 
weakness than a third-rate navy. 








Nor can England find a final remedy for this weakness by 
encouraging the production of breadstuffs in her colonies, which 
she is apparently resolved to do through preferential duties 
imposed in favor of colonial produce. That is by imposing a 
duty on all breadstuffs imported from without the empire while 
permitting colonial produce to come in free of duty as now, she 
would put her colonies on preferential terms. That this is the 
purpose of the British government is evident from a statement of 
Mr. Chamberlain, to the House of Commons, that the denuncia- 
tion of the commercial treaties between Great Britain and 
Germany and Belgium was made in accordance with “the 
unanimous wish of the self governing colonies, who desired to 
deal with the United Kingdom on preferential terms.’’ So we 
may prepare for the establishment, in time, of a great com- 
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mercial federation within the British empire, the self governing 
colonies amending their tariffs so as to permit the importation of 
British goods at lower rates than foreign (Canada has already 
done this) and the British Parliament putting a duty on all food- 
stuffs imported into the United Kingdom save upon that portion 
which comes from within the empire. 

The results of such world-wide changes must be great. They 
will not be immediate, first because the German and Belgian 
treaties cannot be abrogated for a year, and while they are in 
operation England cannot discriminate against German and 
Belgian imports, cannot impose discriminating duties in favor of 
her colonies ; and second, because such changes in tariff regula- 
tions must take time to have marked effect. Great Britain now 
imports, on the average, somewhere between 15 and 20 per cent. 
of the wheat she uses from within the empire, that is, from 
Canada, India, Australia. Of the balance, she gets about 40 per 
cent. from the United States, 20 per cent. from Russia and 10 
per cent. from Argentine. Now the placing of a discriminating 
duty on grain imported from the United States, Russia and 
Argentine would enable wheat producers within the empire to get 
better prices than those outside, our producers among the rest. 
Under the stimulus of such increased profit held out on production 
the wheat producers within the empire would gradually increase 
their area of cereal crops and increase their exports to England. 
In short, Britain would increase the percentage of wheat im- 
ported from within the empire and decrease the percentage 
imported from without. This, under the stimulus of a mod- 
erately large differential duty would go on until Britain drew her 
food supplies largely from within the empire. 

But this would not make her independent in time of war, for 
the sources of supply for her food-stuffs would ever be in danger 
of being cut off by a hostile fleet. To keep open such sources of 
supply would give employment to her fleet and thus neutralize 
the advantage she possesses in superior sea power. She would 
have to use her fleet for defense of her food supplies. It would 
not be available for offense. 

Wuat Great Britain needs is to encourage the growing of 
food stuffsin the British isles. There is no good reason why she 
should not raise every bushel of wheat she needs. It is a gross 
but widely accepted error to suppose that it is physically impos- 
sible. The United Kingdom consumes about 28,000,000 quar- 
ters of wheat annually. She only raises from 5,000,000 to 
8,000,000 quarters of this amount. The rest she imports. 
Yet fifty years ago, before the repeal of the protective duty on 
wheat, England raised 21,000,000 quarters of wheat, and practi- 
cally fed herself. What she did then she can do to-day. If she 
could do no better she would be raising three-fourths of the 
wheat she uses, but she could readily do better. It is further 
worthy of remark that as production of wheat in Britain has 
decreased the consumption has decreased. The extra cost 
entailed by going many thousands of miles away for food supplies 
has resulted in a scrimping of consumption. Fifty years ago 
seventeen and one-half millions of people in the United Kingdom 
consumed 21,000,000 quarters of wheat; double the population 
to-day consume only one-third more wheat. 

It is not right, however, to attribute the whole of the great 
falling off in wheat production to the repeal of the corn laws. 
This is evident from the fact that though the corn laws were 
repealed fifty years ago the greatest part of the decline in pro- 
duction took place during the last half of the period. This would 
lead one to suppose that there were causes in operation ‘luring 
the second period that were not operative during the first. And 
we do find that conditions of trade were different in the two 
periods. In the first period the world had a common par of 
exchange, and producers in all countries were on an equal foot- 
ing. But during the last period silver has fallen continuously 
and the par of exchange has been broken. This has resulted in 
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giving what is practically a bounty on all exports from silver 
using countries to gold using England. The result has been 
greatly increased competition, falling prices, decreased profits for 
the British producer and decreased production. 

The British Royal Commission on Agriculture has just issued 
a report on agricultural depression. They came to a common 
agreement that the bottom cause of agricultural depression is the 
general and persistent fall in prices due to foreign competition. 
As to a remedy, the commissioners were divided, but ten of them, 
including Mr. Chaplin, member of the British Government, sub- 
mitted a supplementary report declaring that ‘‘ since the only 
countries which appear to be free from such depression are India 
and Argentine, the framers of the supplementary report contend 
that a prima facie case is established for the assertion that the 
depression is the outcome of the appreciation of gold and of the 
divergence in the value of gold and silver, which gives an arti- 
ficial advantage to producers in silver using countries.’’ Hence, 
a return to bimetallism is the remedy. 


Bur though this is the remedy for agricultural depression 
there seems little probability of England applying it. The 
British Government has informed the Wolcott commission that 
no answer would be given to its proposals before October. Thus 
we have the whole question of bringing about a settlement by 
international agreement postponed. That the British Govern- 
ment should thus put off the Wolcott commission is most natural, 
for it is not over anxious to treat with a commission that Mr. 
McKinley publicly discredited when he sent his message to Con- 
gress asking for authority to appoint a currency commission’ 
charged with remodelling our currency system on the gold basis. 
The British Government naturally does not want to waste time 
treating for bimetallism with an Administration that shows its 
purpose to be not the re-establishment of bimetallism but the 
remodelling of its currency on a gold basis. England would re- 
open the Indian mints if France and the United States would 
open their mints to free silver coinage, but she will not make the 
offer to be turned town. ‘Therefore the firm shunting to one side 
of the Wolcott commission by the British Government. It is 
put to one side because Mr. McKinley has shown a lack of good 
faith in sending that commission abroad to work for bimetallism, 
while asking for a commission which Congress refused to author- 
ize, but which is now being appointed under the authority of the 
Indianapolis Monetary Convention, to work for gold. 

Though the British Government is willing to go so far as to 
reopen the Indian mints in order to restore bimetallism, objections 
are made in the city of London to going even that far. It is 
urged that if a rise in silver did not follow such action, the Indian 
Government would be bankrupted. 

The Indian Government collects its taxes in silver rupees, 
but has large interest payments to make to England in gold. 
These interest charges, interest on moneys borrowed to build the 
railroads, irrigation works and other public works of India, 
amount to about 416,000,000 a year. Now, at the present price 
of the rupee, which is artificially enhanced by the closing of the 
Indian mints, 15 rupees are equal to 1 pound sterling. At pres- 
ent bullion value it would take 2214 rupees to make one pound 
sterling, and it is assumed that if the Indian mints were reopened 
to silver the rupee would fall to this price. It would fall to its 
bullion value, but this bullion value would rise with the increased 
demand for silver, rise if the United States opened her mints to 
free coinage also, above the present price of the rupee, so that the 
rupee would gain in gold value, not lose. But to pass all this and 
accept the premises of the gold monometallists, namely, that 
though 15 rupees equal one pound sterling to-day, it would take 
22% should India open her mints to silver. Grant this, and it is 
evident that while it takes 240,000,000 rupees to meet the interest 
on the public debt to-day, it would take 360,0v0,000 after the re- 
opening of the Indian mints. And taxes being fixed in rupees, 
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this would mean that the Indian Government would be face to 
face with a deficiency of 120,000,000 rupees. 

But this does not mean that the debt to Great Britain would 
become 50 per cent. more burdensome. It would not become 
more burdensome for the reason that it is paid in cotton and 
wheat and other produce exported to Europe and sold for gold. 
And the gold price for this produce remaining the same, the silver 
price would be 50 per cent. greater, so that the 50 per cent. more 
rupees that it would take to pay the indebtedness would cost no 
more produce, and the debt would therefore not be any more 
burdensome because of the fall in silver. What is more, if the 
Hindoo got 50 per cent. higher prices for his products he could 
pay a tax of 360,000,000 rupees to provide for interest charges 
more readily than he can now pay a tax of 240,000,000. So India 
could not possibly lose by opening her mints to free silver. The 
government employees, paid in silver, might have less to remit 
home to England should the bullion price of silver not rise to the 
present artificial value of the rupee, but no one else would suffer 
loss. All other classes would gain. And if the United States 
and France joined with India in opening their mints, the rupee 
would rise, not fall, in gold value, and everyone would be 
benefited. 


UNDER the influence of tlie postponement by the British Gov- 
ernment of all hopes, now slim enough, for the restoration of bi- 
metallism by international agreement and the effort of Mr. Preston, 
our Director of the Mint, to still further discredit silver by 
asserting that sooner or later the United States will have to dis- 
pose of the silver it purchased under the Bland and Sherman acts, 
and pocket the loss, and that in his opinion silver will fall to 40 
cents, the silver market has been greatly depressed. Silver has 
fallen under 56 cents an ounce and the premium on gold has 
risen in Mexico to 135 percent. We further learn by the press 
dispatches that the merchants have advanced prices on all im- 
ported goods 20 to 25 per cent., but that there has been no 
material advance in domestic products. Of course, imports are 
discouraged and home manufacturing encouraged. And in this 
connection it is worth while to quote what our Secretary of Lega- 
tion in Mexico, Mr. E. C. Butler, had to write March 4, 1895, 
of the effects of the fall in silver : 

‘‘ Allow me to state that the depreciation in the purchas- 
ing power of silver had the effect of inducing Mexican importers 
recently to reduce their foreign orders; hence, the marked de- 
crease noted in the amount of declared imports. On the other 
hand, such depreciation of the white metal, while operating 
somewhat to discourage silver mining in the country, gave a 
great impetus to industrial and agricultural enterprises, notably 
the cultivation of coffee.’’ 


And a fall in silver to-day has the same effect as a fall in 
1895. 


THERE has been little change in the coal strike during the 
past week. The strikers have made no material gains, neither 
have they suffered any serious reverses. But a stand-off in the 
struggle must be regarded as favoring the operators, for there 
appears to be enough coal being mined at present to supply all 
pressing needs. In short, the operators can stand a continuation 
of the present conditions indefinitely, for the mines in operation 
are able to fill the contracts of those that are closed, besides 
meeting the demands of their own trade. And the rise in the price 
of coal, due to the strike, is of great profit to the operators. So 
the operators can rest on their oars, the strikers cannot. All the 
operators have to do to win is to keep the strike from spreading ; 
the task of the strikers is to extend it. 

What makes the case more serious for the strikers is that 
their supplies are running low. We arealready hearing of many 
cases of actual want. And the craving of an empty stomach and 
the sight of a starving family no man can stand. The needy 
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strikers must be assisted or the gaunt spectre of starvation will 
drive them back to work. 

Thus the difficulties of the strike leaders multiply. And 
meanwhile we have the courts allying themselves with the opera- 
tors, aiding the operators to break the strike. We have injunc- 
tions restraining the strikers from approaching the working mines, 
restraining them from speaking with the working miners, injunc- 
tions that if obeyed would make it quite impossible for the strike 
leadérs to extend the strike. Inshort, the strike leaders have had 
the alternative presented of ignoring the injunctions and making 
themselves liable for punishment for contempt of court, or aban- 
doning the strike. They have obeyed the call of duty. 


THE COURTS INCITING TO RIOT. 

- IS the duty of the courts to interpret the laws, it is their 

duty, with the assistance of jurymen chosen from among 
those in private life, to try those charged with infractions of the 
law and to mete out to those found guilty such punishments as 
may be provided by law. It is not their duty to either make the 
laws or to provide penalties for infractions of the laws. That 
duty belongs to the legislative branch of the government, not to 
the judicial, and the enforcement of the laws, the prevention of 
crime, the preservation of the public peace is entrusted to the 
executive. It is the duty of the executive authorities, federal, 
state and county to preserve the peace in their respective spheres, 
it is their duty to take steps for the prevention of crime, and it 
is not the right of the courts to say what those steps shall be. 

Those entrusted with the responsibility for the prevention of 
crime, those whose duty it is to take steps to prevent one man or 
body of men from trespassing on the rights or property of 
another, must be left free to take what steps they consider 
necessary. It is for them to decide what steps are necessary, not 
for the courts. For the courts to assume this right, to assume 
the right to direct the executive authorities to take this and that 
step for the preservation of the public peace and the execution 
of the laws, for them to override the judgment of the executive 
authorities as to what steps are necessary and to direct the taking 
of steps that, in the judgment of those specially entrusted with the 
preservation of the public peace, are calculated not to preserve 
the peace but to excite passions, incite to riot and lead to a break- 
ing of the laws, is a grave and dangerous abuse of judicial power. 
It is nothing less than a usurpation of executive power by the 
judiciary. And when the courts go still farther in this habit of 
directing the executive authorities as to the manner in which to 
fulfill their duties, and. direct such authorities to deny to large 
bodies of our citizens rights that have not been denied to them 
by statute law, we have a usurpation of legislative functions by 
the courts as well, an overriding of laws made by the legis- 
lature with court made laws. Such exercise, by the courts, of 
a power that is denied to them, is an infraction of the law, a 
breaking of the law by the courts even though the courts decree 
it not to be. 

All rights that are not specifically surrendered by our people, 
through their representatives, to the federal or state or municipal 
governments to be exercised by such central authority for the 
common weal, are reserved to the individual. Rights that the 
individual or the majority of individuals have not voluntarily 
surrendered to a common authority cannot be denied to the 
individual. No court can rightly deny to our people rights they 
have not denied to themselves. For the courts to do so isa 
usurpation. Such is the theory of a government of, by and for 
the people. 

If the courts are left free to deny the right of men to exer- 
cise rights that they have never delegated and hence are in- 
herent in the individual, we have a government by the courts 
and those influencing the courts, not a government by the people. 
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It should be remembered that all powers vested in the courts are 
derived from the people, that powers that have not been granted 
can not be rightly exercised by the courts or the executive. To 
do so is usurpation, for rule by *‘ divine right’’ is not recognized 
in America,—at least not recognized in the constitution we estab- 
lished for ourselves. 

Usurpation of executive and legislative functions by the 
courts, and hence rule by the courts, means an approach to rule 
by an oligarchy, a loss of power on the part of the people to 
direct their own affairs, for the further the servants of the people 
happen to be removed from the necessity of rendering account to 
the people the more subject do they become to the influence of 
the few, and the less subject to the influence of the many. And 
our judges, of all our servants, are most distant from the people 
and hence most subject to the blandishments of oligarchy. 

Men are but mortal, and the judicial ermine confers no per- 
fection. Woe to the Republic if ever the doctrine gains accept- 
ance that the courts can do no wrong. 

We submit to the decisions of the courts, we accept the laws 
as the courts interpret them, even though we think such inter- 
pretations, such decisions, wrong. As free men we pride our- 
selves on submitting to the findings of our courts. Yet, accept- 
ance of the interpretations of the courts is not to be taken as an 
admission that the courts are right and the people wrong, that 
the judgment of the unskilled many is wrong, the judgment of 
the trained few right. We cheerfully accept the interpretations 
of the courts, fully believing that if such interpretations make 
laws obnoxious to the majority such laws will be repealed, or 
amended, and others passed, so that in the end the people may 
have their way and rule, so that the judgment of the people as 
to what is right and just, not that which the courts adjudge, may 
become the law of the land. In short, the will of the people, 
not the will of the courts, is or should be supreme. 

There are constitutional checks in many instances to such 
expressions of the will of the people and to the enforcement of 
that will, but those checks which the people saw fit to impose 
upon themselves the people can remove. Thus we have the 
courts, both state and national, declaring this and that law to be 
unconstitutional, and thus standing in the way of the people 
having their way, of the enforcement of such laws as the people 
may deem wise and just. But such check is not a checkmate, 
for constitutions, as well as laws, may be amended by our people, 
and an obnoxious inhibition found in a constitution struck from 
that instrument just as an obnoxious law, made so by the de- 
cision of a court, may be struck from the statute books. 

True, a constitution cannot be amended as readily as a mere 
law; there are certain forms put in for delay and the securing of 
mature deliberation that must be gone through with, but in the 
end a constitution can be amended, though it may require much 
more than a majority of our people to amend the Federal Con- 
stitution. A constitution differs only from a law in that the 
former instrument has been submitted to the people for their ac- 
ceptance, and by their vote approved, while the latter takes effect 
without being ratified by the people. Both are framed by the re- 
presentatives of the people, but the constitution thus framed 
must be passed upon by the people before taking effect, the law 
becomes effective upon being passed by the representatives of the 
people. Thus it is that a constitution derives a double authority 
from the people and thus is rightly considered as the supreme 
law of the land. And being framed with more care, and having 
been given the force of expressed popular approval, it is not to 
be put lightly aside by the simple act of the representatives of 
the people. It must be amended after the fashion in which 
it was made; powers must be withdrawn or changed by those who 
gave them. 

In short, we have in many of our constitutions a narrowed 
application of the principle of the referendum. Extend this 
principle to legislation of a general character and we will have 
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laws that, deriving their force directly from the people, will be 
above constitutional restrictions, for they will be the equal of 
constitutional law, and which, being derived directly from the 
people, can be only repealed with the direct consent of the 
people. 

As we have said, constitutional checks to the carrying out 
of the will of our people are not insurmountable, for when a 
constitution is declared by the courts to stand in the way of the 
enactment of some legislation that the people deem just and 
wise, such constitution can be amended and the inhibition re- 
moved, though the machinery may be somewhat cumbersome. 

So it is that we accept the decisions of the courts for the 
very reason that they are not final if they seem wrong to our 
people. We accept them as free men though they may restrict 
our liberties, may take from us rights we never surrendered, 
knowing that there is a higher court to which we may appeal, 
the court of the whole people, which is the court of last resort. 
As long as this principle is recognized a liberty-loving people 
will be content with its courts. 

But when the courts exceed the authority which they have 
derived from the people, do not confine themselves to the inter- 
pretation of constitutional and statute law, do not confine them- 
selves to nullifying this or that law on the ground that it is 
unconstitutional, and which the people have ever in their power 
to make constitutional by changing the constitution, but spread 
out in new fields, assume the right to make laws, to usurp powers 
granted to the legislative branch of the government and dictate 
to the executive, act as if they derived authority by divine right, 
not from the people and are superior to the people, what are we to 
say? What, but that the will of the people is no longer supreme, 
that the people are no longer sovereign, that we no longer have 
a government by the people, but by the courts. When the courts 
break the laws by taking to themselves not only powers not 
granted them, but powers denied them, when they set themselves up 
as superior to those from whom they derive their power, we must 
look to the people to break the court-made laws, for under such 
laws, under such usurpation of authority, they cannot live con- 
tentedly. 

And of such usurpations, such exceeding of authority, have 
our courts been guilty. We have had striking examples during 
the past few weeks of the assumption of executive as well as of 
legislative powers on the part of our courts. We have seen the 
courts of western Pennsylvania and West Virginia, both state 
and federal, issuing injunctions restraining men from the exercise 
of rights that they have a perfect legal right to exercise. We 
have seen the courts deny to the striking coal miners the rights 
of assembly and free speech, the right to the use of the public 
highways, the right to speak with the miners still at work and 
plead with them to join the strike. We have further seen the 
courts assume to direct the different county sheriffs, representa- 
tives of the executive branch of the government, as to the steps 
they should take to prevent violence, to prevent the breaking of 
the law. The directions given by the courts may have been in 
accord with the judgment of the different sheriffs as to the 
proper steps to take to guard against infractions of the law, 
against one man trespassing on the rights of another. But the 
courts had no right to issue those directions, each sheriff should 
have been left free to act, free to take such steps as he deemed 
necessary to preserve the peace, not forced to take steps that the 
courts declared necessary, and which are calculated to incite to 
riot, not to preserve peace. The sheriffs, not the courts, are 
charged with keeping the peace. 

The people of Pennsylvania and West Virginia never sur- 
rendered their rights of free assembly, free speech, free use of 
the public highways to the courts. And not having surrendered 
those rights the courts have no right to deny to the people the right 
to exercise such rights. The striking miners have a perfect right 
to exercise such rights and for the courts to say they have not 
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and make the exercise of such rights a penal offense, make acts 
penal that are not made penal by statute law, is a usurpation of 
legislative authority. It is more. It is an exercise of authority 
granted by the people to no one. 

It may be said, it is said by the New York 77mes, that ‘‘ the 
existence, in a neighborhood, of a large number of idle men 
who think they have been ill-treated, is of itself a threat 
against the public peace.’’ It may well be so, especially when 
interested parties, working in the interest of the mine operators, 
working to bring about violence, thus alieniate public sympathy 
from the strikers and make an excuse for the calling out of the 
militia, for the suppression of the strike, seek to introduce 
whiskey into the camps of the strikers. The use of intoxicants 
is strictly prohibited by the strike leaders to their followers, and 
no liquor is allowed in the camps of the strikers, for the presence 
of liquor in the camps, the danger, the certainty of intoxication, 
loss of self-control and violence, would be fatal to the strike. But 
regulations the strike leaders have made in order to prevent in- 
fractions of law, others seek to bring to naught. And those 
others are interested in bringing about violence. They may not 
work at the behest of the operators, but they work in their inter- 
est. We know this from the fact that barrels of whiskey have 
been shipped to the miners’ camps at the De Armitt mines from 
Braddock, that they have been paid for and all shipping charges 
settled at the Braddock end. So it is evident the sender of the 
whiskey could not have sent it with a view to profit from its sale, 
for the whiskey sent must have been a dead loss to the sender. 
The profit hoped for must have been an indirect profit, none 
other than the breaking up of the strike through violence. 

To repeat, we may admit that the existence in a neighbor- 

hood of a large body of idle men who have been aggrieved, may 
be of itself a menace to the public peace. But whose duty is it 
to say whether it is or no? It is the sheriff's, not the court’s. 
The existence of such assemblies is no occasion for the launch- 
ing of injunctions by the courts, penalizing those who take part 
in such assemblies. It is for the sheriff to say whether such 
assemblies are a menace or not, it is for him to disband them if 
they are, it is for him to prevent the marching of miners on the 
public highways, read the riot act commanding them to disperse 
if he thinks things have gone to that extreme. It is not for the 
courts to supersede the sheriff and tell him when and where there 
is danger of outbreak. The sheriff on the ground must be his 
“own judge. He has authority to command riotous assemblies to 
disperse, he is the judge as to when assemblies of men have 
become riotous ; the courts have no such authority. So long as 
public meetings are conducted peacefully and with peaceful 
intent, so long as there is no inciting to violence, neither the 
sheriff or anyone else has a right to interfere. 

Yet the courts have interfered. They have issued injunc- 
tions denying to the striking miners the right to approach those 
mines that are still in operation with a view to induce the work- 
ing miners to strike. The strikers have been denied the right to 
use the public highways leading to those mines, denied the right 
to plead with the working miners as they are on their way to or 
from work to come out on strike, denied the right to hold meet- 
ings in the neighborhood of the mines that are being operated, 
denied these rights on the ground that their exercise would 
interfere with the working of the mines, on the ground that such 
exercise would be prone to lead to violence. 

But why should the courts ever be quick to see any tres- 
passing of the strikers on the rights of the operators, and be 
blind and deaf when the operators trespass on the rights of the 
strikers? True, the presence of the striking miners in the neigh- 
borhvod of the working mines is calculated to interfere with the 
working of those mines, calculated to bring out the miners on 
strike and shut down the mines, but it is equally true that the 
efforts of the operators to fill the places of the strikers interfere 

with the right of the strikers to a living wage. And if the 
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strikers are denied the right to argue with those about to fill 
their places, or have taken their places, refused the opportunity to 
plead with them, show them that by working they will take bread 
from the mouths of their fellows, and lead to the degradation of 
the whole mining population, how can the striking miners enforce 
their right to a living wage ? 

To deny the right of the strikers to plead with their fellows 
at work, to order them to a distance from which they can neither 
make themselves heard nor seen, so that they may not have the 
opportunity to plead with others not to take their places, is to 
deny them the right to make the strike effective so as to force the 
operators tocomply with their demands, it is to interfere with 
their right to work. And the right of the miners to work, to re- 
fuse to work at the wages offered by the operators and endeavor 
to prevail upon other men not to take their places, is just as 
sacred as the right of the operators to work their mines, to en- 
deavor to prevail upon men to take the strikers’ places. If, then, 
the courts interfere with the right of the strikers to assemble 
around the approaches tothe mines, on the public highways, and 
hold meetings with a view to pleading with new men not to take 
their places and break the strike, they should prohibit the opera- 
tors from going outside and endeavoring to hire new men to take 
the places of the strikers. If the strikers are to be prohibited 
from leaving their neighborhoods in order to bring out on strike 
men at other mines than their own, then the companies should be 
prohibited from going outside of their own neighborhoods to hire 
miners to take the places of the strikers. 

And now as to the assemblies of striking miners being a 
menace to the public peace, for this is a second ground on which 
the injunctions pr8hibiting such assemblies have been launched 
against the strikers. Such meetings are no more a menace to the 
public peace than the importation by the companies of miners to 
take the place of the strikers. It is said that the companies have 
a right to import miners. This is so, but so have the strikers the 
right to assemble and plead with those imported miners not to go 
to work. ‘The miners have the same right to profit by their labor 
as the operators have by the working of their mines. The 
strikers no more menace the public peace by marching on the 
public highways and assembling in the vicinity of mines that the 
operators are attempting to operate, and endeavoring to prevail 
upon the miners thereabout and that the operators may bring, 
not to go into the mines, than do the operators menace the public 
peace when they import bodies of miners to take the places of the 
strikers, asthe De Armitt people are reported as endeavoring to do. 

Further, nothing is more calculated to incite to riot than the 
lending of the courts to the operators in an effort to coerce the 
strikers into submission. As the United Mine Workers’ Journal 
says : 

‘* How long the people will quietly submit to such coercion 
remains to be seen. It is, however, possible to drive them to the 
point of exasperation and desperation, and it appears that a 
studied effort is being made in West Virginia and Pennsylvania 
to accomplish that end, otherwise there is no need for injunctions 
or deputies. We trust, however, that the miners will be on their 
guard and not allow themselves to be caught in the trap so cun- 
ningly laid for them, but that they will maintain the peace in the 
future as in the past, and continue to move along the lines that 
can give no offense to the general public, whose sympathy is so 
manifestly in their favor.’’ 


We cannot better add further comment than in the words of 
the New York 77ibune, a paper which we have seldom the 
pleasure of quoting with approval, but which for once at least 
has not been prejudiced by its surroundings. 


‘Nothing is so likely to provoke disorder’’ says the 
Tribune ‘‘as to make law hateful. That is a fact which the 
coal operators who are engaged in a contest with their workmen 
and the officials who are on guard to preserve the peace should 
not forget. Strikers have rights under the law—even rights the 
exercise of which may cause mine owners inconvenience, perhaps 
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unreasonable loss. The strikers have so far maintained 
exemplary behavior. They have kept the peace. . 

‘Tt is the height of unwisdom for anybody so to enforce the 
law in their case as to give them reasonable ground to feel that 
they have no rights anyhow and that they might as well engage 
in riot as in peaceful agitation. 

‘That feeling, we fear, is likely to be aroused by the 
injunction granted by Judge Jackson in West Virginia. It not 
only forbids Eugene V. Debs from molesting the property of the 
Monongah Coal Company, but also to approach the mines to ask 
its employees to join in the strike. It enjoins him from 
interfering in any manner whatever, either by word or deed, in 
the company’s affairs. Doubtless Judge Jackson feared a riot 
and sincerely thought this was the best way to prevent one. 
We fear, however, that, even if he has the right to issue such an 
injunction, he is making for riot rather than. against it. As to 
the right itself, we think a laymen may be excused if he 
questions it. As Debs says, this injunction restrains him from 
walking in any of the public highways leading to the mines. 
We have not, as our readers are aware, a high opinion of Debs; 
but we think that his view is correct in this case. A man hasa 
right to ask another to stop work; he has a right to speak 
in public, subject to the ordinary police power of stopping 
disorderly meetings. : 

** It is the duty of the courts and executive officers to compel 
them to keep the peace, no matter how just their grievance 
or how great their anger, and public opinion will uphold such 
compulsion even to the last extremity. But it is not the business 
of any branch of government to interfere with any citizen in the 
the peaceful exercise of his legal right of free speech and moral 
suasion to induce others to an action not unlawful in itself.’’ 


So much then as to the courts and theirinjunctions. Instead 


of serving to preserve the peace they incite to riot. 

Yet it is indisputable that this assembling Of the coal strikers 
in large bodies, marching hither and thon and camping in the 
neighborhood of the working mines with the purpose of bringing 
out the workers on strike and preventing the filling of their 
places, the attitude of the operators, the very existence of the 
strike leading to enhanced prices for coal, greatly to the injury of 
industrial enterprises caught with short supplies of fuel, are mat- 
ters of grave public concern. The public is interested in the 
struggle, it is interested in the settlement, and it has a right to 
insist on an early and permanent settlement. And such settle- 
ment must be equitable. The public cannot regard such a strike 
any more than it can a railroad strike with unconcern. It cannot 
remain an impassive spectator, for employers and employees are 
not alone interested in such struggle. The whole public is inti- 
mately interested and hurt by it. 

Those engaged in coal mining, as those engaged in railroad- 
ing, owe duties to the public as well as themselves. And toa 
fulfillment of those duties they should be held. They should not 
be permitted to tie up the wheels of industry as sustained strikes 
ever must. The difficulties between the coal miners and operat- 
ors concern the public, and this being so, the public should have 
the right to enforce their settlement. The whole public should 
not be made to suffer by others’ quarrels. Such disputes should 
be made subject to compulsory arbitration. 


WHEAT UP, SILVER DOWN—FACTS. 


HEAT sells to-day for twenty-six cents more a bushel 


than it brought at this time last year; silver brings 
eleven cents less per ounce. Hence the glee of the gold mono- 
metallists, for is not the stock argument of the silverites ex- 
ploded, is it not proven that the price of silver has no connection 
with the price of wheat, that the depreciation of silver had 
nothing to do with the low price of wheat during the past few 
years which cut our farmers so severely? ‘‘’ The weakness of 
silver at a time of great strength in wheat and other products of 
the soil is, of course,’’ says the Philadelphia Press, ‘‘an absolute 
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refutation of the assertions of the free silverites.’’ No ground is 
left upon which the silverites can stand, the agitation for free 
silver coinage must drop. At any rate, it is no longer dangerous, 
the triumph of gold is secure. No wonder the gold contractionists 
rejoice, for nature herself has become their ally. 

And yet from the great stress laid on the recent course of the 
wheat and silver markets, the exhaustive pains taken to show 
how the rise in the price of wheat and fall in the price of silver 
is a refutation of the arguments of the silverites, it would seem 
that our gold monometallists are anything but certain of the 
triumph they proclaim so loudly as assured. If the agitation for 
the restoration of free silver coinage has worn itself out, been 
killed by natural causes, why continue to waste energy and 
time in assailing that agitation, in injecting life, by continued 
discussion, into a subject that is already dead ? 

The assertions that are going the rounds of the gold press as 
to the rise in wheat and fall in silver furnishing an unanswerable 
refutation of the arguments for free coinage evidence an utter 
lack of comprehension of the position taken by bimetallists. The 
price of wheat is unquestionably fixed by the supply of and 
demand for that article of commerce. We take it the gold mono- 
metallists will grant this, for they have ever vociferously 
asserted it. When there are large czops cf wheat raised by the 
wheat exporting countries, and they have consequently a large 
stock to dispose of to the countries of Western Europe that 
habitually raise less wheat than they consume and look to other 
countries to make up the deficits in their crops, the tendency of 
the price of wheat will be to fall, especially if it happen that the 
harvests of the importing countries are good. 

In that case there will be great pressure on the wheat market, 
and falling prices. There ever must be falling prices when the 
wheat exporting countries have more wheat to sell than the 
importing countries need to meet the deficiencies in their own 
crops. 

Reverse these conditions and, of course, prices will rise, for 
the importing countries, finding themselves short and awakening 
to the fact that they will need more wheat than the exporting 
countries are offering, will bid against one another to supply 
their needs and thus bid up the price, until the rise in price 
results in tempting the exporting countries to scrimp their own 
reserves, and by so doing fill the wants of the importing 
countries. If crops are so short as to make it imposslble for the 
exporting countries to fill the demands upon them by any 
scripinmg, there will be a scarcity of bread somewhere and 
famine prices. 

Clearly, then, a sustained increase in the aggregate wheat 
crops of the exporting countries must, provided such increase is 
more rapid than the increase of population, and provided there is 
no unusual shortage in the importing countries, lead to falling 
prices for wheat and other food products. And this is just what 
happened during the years of steadily declining prices for wheat. 
The supply of wheat was greater than the demand, consequently 
there was great competition among sellers and prices were forced 
downward. 

And what had the fall in silver to do with this? It had just 
this: As silver fell and as a consequence wheat sold for gold 
brought more in silver, wheat raising in silver using and paper 
using countries became more profitable. This increased profita- 
bleness caused such peoples to increase the area of. their crops. 
In due course they reaped their harvests from the greater acreage 
planted, the aggregate stock of wheat the exporting countries 
had to sell was increased and the competition to sell this great 
surplusage of wheat forced down the price. Asa result wheat 
raising in gold standard countries became less and less profitable, 
until finally they were constrained, reluctantly, to decrease their 
acreage. ‘This is reflected in our own case. Fifteen years ago, 
in 1881, our wheat acreage was 37,709,020. During the next 
ten years, and in marked contrast to the previous decade during 
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which our wheat area doubled, the acreage planted with wheat | 
fluctuated from year to year, sometimes falling below, sometimes 
rising above that of 1881. In 1891 the area of our wheat crop | 
reached the maximum, 39,916,897 acres, and incidentally it may | 
be remarked that this followed a year that witnessed a marked rise | 
in the price of silver. Since 1891 the area of our wheat crop has 
fallen off greatly. Last yearit was but 34,618,646 acres, more 
than three million acres less than in 1881. 

Such was the result of the fall in the price of wheat which 
cut into the profits of raising wheat in the United States and | 
other gold using countries. But such fall did not cut into the 
profits of wheat growers in silver and paper using countries, and | 
while we curtailed production they increased production. And | 
so, despite the fall in gold price, the aggregate stock of wheat 
raised and seeking a market in western Europe went on increas- 
ing and the price went on falling. If the price of silver had not 
continued to fall during all those years of increasing production 
on the part of our competitors, their profits would have been 
cut into by the fall in the gold price and no doubt they would not 
have gone an planting a greater area of wheat year after year and 
thus forcing the gold price lower and lower. But silver did con- 
tinue to fall, and so they were enabled to get as much silver for 
their wheat year after year, despite the fall in gold price. And 
as they have met the costs of production in silver, which costs 
have not increased, their profits have not been reduced by the 
fall in the gold price. The premium on the gold which they 
received made good to them this fall. 

Thus it was that the fall in silver led to the planting of 
increased areas of wheat in silver and paper using countries and 
the marketing of the great harvests led to the fall in the gold 
price of silver, which fall greatly undermined the profits of our 
producers, but was not felt-by our competitors, who, because of 
the fall in silver, could get more for their grain despite the fall 
in gold price, and were thus encouraged to still further increase 
production and led on to force still lower the gold price of wheat. 
In short, the fall in silver has sustained, if not increased the 
profits of our competitors in silver and paper using countries, 
thus encouraged production, led toan increase in the aggregate 
of wheat raised and seeking a market in Europe, caused the 
supply to outrun the demand and in consequence depressed the 
price of wheat. 

But finally comes a time when these increased areas planted 
by our competitors fail to yield even average harvests ; instead of 
the aggregate of grain seeking a market in gold using Europe 
being increased, it is diminished, offerings of grain are of necessity 
restricted and the inquiry for grain very persistent. And then, 
of course, the price rises. This is just what we witness to-day, 
and when the increased area that wheat growers in silver and 
paper using countries have been encouraged to plant by the fall 
in silver fails to yield an increase in the supply of wheat, how, 
in the name of common sense, can we look for a fall in the price 
of wheat to follow a fall in the price of silver ? 

The fall in the price of silver coming along with a rise in the 
gold price of silver will hold out to our competitors great tempta- 
tion to extend the area of cultivation, and thus, in the event of 
fair harvests, result in a great increase in the aggregate of the 
wheat crop next year and naturally in a lower gold price than 
ever. Buta fall in silver, though it may hold out the promise of 
future profits and encourage our competitors to enlarge the area 
of cultivation, and thus point to lower prices in the future, 
cannot possibly depress the price of wheat when, through crop 
failures, the supply of wheat possessed by the wheat exporting 
countries is not sufficient to meet the demands save by resorting 
to most systematic scrimping. Such shortage must lead to a rise 
in price, as it has. 

The fall in silver has caused a fall in the price of wheat only 
for the reason that it has sustained the profits of producers out- 
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increasing acreage, and under ordinary conditions to the produc- 
tion of a surplusage of wheat, the marketing of which has forced 
down the price. When that increased acreage fails to yield 
average crops and a surplusage, the mere fact that an increased 
acreage has been planted under the stimulus of a fall in silver, 
and the holding out of increased profits to wheat raisers in silver 
and paper using countries, will not of itself serve to depress the 
price of wheat. The price of wheat will rise despite the increased 
acreage planted, for it is the size of the crop harvested, as com- 
pared to the demand, not the area planted, that fixes the price, 
and a fall in silver can but lead to an increase in acreage. It 
cannot lead to an increase in the crop raised unless nature 
responds. But as an increase in acreage is prone to lead to an 
increase in the crop, so is a fall in silver prone to lead to a fall 
in the price of wheat. 

From what we have said, one would expect to find a great 
increase in exports of wheat from silver and paper using 
countries of late years, while one would suppose that exports from 
gold using would have remained stationary or fallen off. And 
this is just what we do find. It is hardly necessary to remark 
that the great market for the surplus wheat of the world is found 
in Great Britain. Raising but one-fifth of the wheat her people 
need for food, she is of necessity a large importer of wheat. She 
is the great wheat importing country of the world. Therefore, 
it will serve our purpose to show from whence she has drawn her 
wheat supplies. 

Turning, then, to the Statistical Abstract of the United King- 
dom, we find that in 1881 she imported 57,147,933 hundred 
weight of wheat, exclusive of imports of wheat flour. In 1895 
she imported 81,749,995 hundred weight. We take the year 
1881 for comparison with 1895 because it is the earliest for which 
we have the comparative information. Now, in 1881 silver was 
worth about $1.13 14 an ounce, and the premium on gold, as meas- 
ured by silver, was about 14 per cent. In 1895 the average price 
of silver was 6514 cents, and the premium on gold over 98 per 
cent. In other words, the wheat grower in silver using countries 
had the advantage in 1881 of a bounty on exports of 14 per cent.; 
in 1895 the advantage of a bounty of 98 per cent. Under the 
stimulus of such increased bounty we would naturally expect to 
find a great increase in exports. 

But all silver using countries have not received the full ben- 
efit of this bounty, while some paper using countries have enjoyed 
a greater bounty, some less. And from those countries that have 
enjoyed the greatest bounty the increase of exports has been most 
marked. On the other hand, countries on the gold standard, 
which have enjoyed no bounty, but have had to compete with 
those who have, have shown a general falling off in exports. 
And in the case of one wheat exporting country, Egypt, which 
formerly enjoyed a bounty, but whose currency England has 
caused to appreciate to a par with gold, and hence enjoys such 
bounty no longer, has suffered an almost entire cessation of wheat 
exports. 

In 1881 the premium on gold in India was about 14 per cent. 
From that year down to 1893, this premium rose as silver fell. 
But in 1893 the mints were closed to free silver coinage, and the 
silver rupees of India given an artificial value. Since then they 
have not fallen in gold value with the gold value of silver, and 
the premium on gold and bounty on exports to gold using coun- 
tries has not risen. It has fluctuated moderately since the closing 
of the mints, and now stands at 51'2 percent. Under this mod- 
erately increased bounty, exports increased moderately, until the 
famine of last year, when they were almost entirely suspended. 
There is also a premium on gold of about 50 per cent. in Russia, 
and under the stimulus of that bounty exports of wheat from 
Russia have been more than quadrupled in fifteen years. But 
the most remarkable increase is shown by Argentine. In 1881, 
Argentine currency was at an approximate par with gold. There 
was no bounty on exports, and in that year Argentine exported 
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but 31 hundred weight of wheat to the United Kingdom, about fifty 
To-day there is a premium of 188 per cent., and there 
Under such stimulus exports of 
wheat ran up to 11,400,360 hundred weight, and Argentine took 


bushels. 
was a higher premium in 1895. 


rank as the third largest wheat exporting country to Great 
Britain. 

The following table shows the imports of wheat into the 
United Kingdom in hundred weights and shows at a glance how 
those countries enjoying the advantage of a premium on gold 
have increased their exports at the expense of the gold using 


countries. 


1881. 
36,083 488 
2,875,606 
2,968,730 
; 1,070,710 
Germany. ...........- 1,361,402 
France, ..... . 6 693 
Denmark os 829 


From gold standard countries. Decrease, Increase. 
United States, 

Canada,. , 
TINA, nc cnncisssiecencccns 


Egypt, 


Total from gold-using 
COUNTIES ....00--eeeee 


44,367,458 33,173,820 11,193,638 
From countries in which gold 
is at a premium. 
NEE. eisicicenseose 4,046,649 
Argentine, 31 
India, ..... 7,334,616 
Roumania, 214,855 
Turkey, 29 277 


23,017,035 
11,400 360 
8 802.950 
2,022,200 
1,300,230 
Total from countries in 
which gold is at a 
premium, ........... 


. 11,625,428 46 542,775 
From all other countries, ...... 


1,155,047 2,033,360 


7,147,933 81,749,955 


34,917,347 
78,313 


Total, ...... 24,602,022 


To recapitulate, the United Kingdom imported four-fifths of 
her wheat in 1881 from gold standard countries, in 1895 nearly 
three-fifths of her imports of wheat came from countries in which 
gold was and is at a premium and which practically enjoy a 
bounty on exports. She would be doing the same to-day if the 
crops in the silver and paper using countries were not short. 
During the fifteen years, 1881-1895, Great Britain’s imports of 
wheat from gold using countries decreased by 25 per cent.; her 
imports from countries in which gold is at a premium increased 
by 300 per cent. These are hard, unanswerable facts. 


Famous Springs at Deer Park. 


A million and a half gallons of the purest water on earth is 
the daily output of the famous Boiling Springs in Garrett 
County, Maryland. In order that nothing can contaminate the 
springs, one hundred acres of land surrounding it are fenced in. 
In addition, a wire building covers the springs, so that leaves 
cannot fall intothe water. Itis from these extraordinary Springs 
that Deer Park Hotel receives its water supply, the water being 
piped direct to the hotel. The medical fraternity now concede 
that in the matter of health, the question of pure water stands at 
the head and front. No summer resort combines so many 
healthful features. The air is wonderfully pure and invigorating ; 
cool nights, with absolutely no mosquitoes ; the finest cuisine, 
with perfect sanitary arrangements, makes Deer Park Hotel the 
ideal resort.—Advt. 


A little tact and ingenuity is much more effectual than 
punishment in many cases, and a great saving of temper. There 
are times no doubt in every family when a fault and its conse- 
quences must be emphasized by some sort of punishment. But 
don’t point your moral withaslipper. Let the punishment come 
as nearly as possible in a line with the fault. Make it a logical 
consequence, not an arbitrary act, for these little people reason 
quite as clearly as we do from cause to effect, and appreciate quite 
as readily the force of a striking argument. After all, it is not 
rules and regulations, although they may be of the best, which 
develop the character of the child ; it is the mental and moral 
atmosphere in which he lives. Torule one’s household wisely is 
not an art that comes by intuition, it demands serious thought 
and our best energies.—//ouse and Home. 
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WORDS OF WISDOM. 


OMETIMES I wonder which is best for me— 
The sunny harbor or the stormy sea. 
How may the soul woo rest, yet grow more brave ; 
Woo calm yet battle with each warring wave ; 
Win love, yet not forget the loveless kind ; 
Win heaven itself, yet bear the world in mind? 
* J 
i i 
The rich are always content with the lot of the poor. 
Wertheimer. 
* ok 
* 
One never hears of the losers ; it is the winners who do all 
the shouting. 
© ee, 3 


* 


Woman's tongue is her sword, which she never lets rust.— 
Mme ° Necker. 
¥ % 
A man must be a pretty good orator to make his troubles 
sound interesting to others. 


* 
| 4° 


Before promising a woman to love only her, one should have 
seen them all, or should see only her.—Anfoine Dupuy. 


* 
1 ee 


If the crow has a creed it is that all birds are heretics that do 


not wear black. 
oe 


A duty is not to be shirked because it is disagreeable ; but 
if it can be made agreeable, by all means make it so.—Gaz/ 
Hamilton. 


+ % 


Arguments appear very sound that are fortified by our 
wishes. 

“Kk 

By too much sitting still the body becomes unhealthy, and 
soon the mind. This is nature’s law. She will never see her 
children wronged. If the mind, which rules the body, ever for- 
get itself so far as to trample upon its slave, the slave is never 
generous enough to forgive the injury, but will rise and smite its 
oppressor. Thus has many a monarch mind been dethroned. 
—Longfellow. 

I respect a man who knows distinctly what he wishes. The 
greater part of all the mischief in the world arises from the fact 
that men do not sufficiently understand their own aims. They 
have undertaken to build a tower, and spend no more labor on 
the foundation than if it were a hut.—Goethe. 


* yok 


We love handsome women from inclination, homely women 
from interest,and virtuous women from reason.—Arsene FToussaye. 


FL 


There are two ways of being happy,—we may either dimin- 
ish our wants, or augment our means—either will do—the result 
is the same ; and it is for each man to decide for himself and do 
that which happens to be the easier. If you are idle, or sick, or 
poor, however hard it may be to diminish your wants, it will be 
harder to augment your means. If you are active and prosper- 
ous, or young, or in good health, it may be easier for you to 
augment your means than to diminish your wants. But if you 
are wise, you will do both at the same time, young or old, rich or 
poor, sick or well; and if you are very wise you do both in such 
a way as to augment the general happiness of society.—Zen/. 
Franklin. 

“Kk 

The very essence of liberty is that a man is his own master, 
and free to dispose of his destiny as he pleases, in as far as cir- 
cumstances will permit. But if circumstances are overpower- 
ingly strong, and condition him about so closely that he cannot 
move hand or foot, it seems to make little difference whether they 
are imposed by the sovereign will of a single master or the laws 
of that many-headed ruler, Society, the despot of modern States. 
In the midst of enlightened and industrious communities, there 
exists a large class who may say, with the Israelites : ‘‘ There is 
no straw given unto thy servants, and they say unto us—make 
brick.’’ 
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TOM WATSON AS HISTORIAN OF FRANCE. 





THE STORY OF FRANCE. By Thos. E. Watson. Vol. I. Atlanta, 
Ga.: Austin Holcomb. 

As Thos. E. Watson, our author is a stranger; as plain Tom 
Watson he is known to everyone. Mention the name of Thos. 
K. Watson and but few will place it, but few will connect it with 
the man, for the majority it will be quiteimpersonal. But speak 
of Tom Watson and no one will be at sea, for the whole country 
knows ‘om Watson. Of Thos. E. Watsons there may be many, 
there is nothing distinguishing about the name, but there is only 
one Tom Watson. Mention the name of Tom Watson and the 
country thinks of but one man. 

As Tom Watson is this Vice-Presidential candidate of the 
Peoples party, Mr. Thos. E. Watson, of Georgia, known to his 
friends and enemies alike. It is as Tom Watson that he is known 
to his opponents outside of his party who sneer at him ; it is as 
Tom Watson that he is known to his enemies within his party 
who hate him with implacable hatred ; it is as Tom Watson that 
he is spoken of by his loyal friends who honor and admire him. 
Indeed, it is as Tom Watson that he speaks of himself. 

Well, it is this man, known to everyone as Tom Watson, 
known to no one as Thos. EK. Watson, who has written this story 
of France. He has given us a book unlike any history of 
France ever written before. To speak of the work by compari- 
son is impossible, for there is nothing with which to compare it. 
From his method of study and presentation, down to the style of 
writing and the very typography of the book, with its paragraphs 
of a single sentence and its index where the table of contents 
ought to be, there is nothing conventional. There is a newness 
about his treatment of the subject, a contemptuous disregard of 
old prejudices, a straightforward handling of kings and princes 
and rulers as men, good, bad and indifferent ; not as men who 
can do no wrong, that is as refreshing as it is entertaining. Tom 
Watson has no liking for wars fought for kings and not for men, 
he does not linger over the quarrels of rulers in which the ruled 
had no interest, yet which the ruled have had to fight. History 
for him is not a story of blood and crime, not a story of kings ; 
but of the people, their emancipation from serfdom, and the 
growth of liberty. We have but the first volume—there are to 
be three—of Tom Watson’s ‘‘Story of France,’’ the story is 
brought down only to the close of the fifteenth century, there is 
no preface to the book to guide us, the purpose of the author is 
not divulged, but if we mistake not, he tells the story of France, 
that we may learn by that story how to rule ourselves. History 
is not alone to be studied to crave a curiosity as to the happen- 
ings of the past, it is to be studied so that we may learn from it 
how to avoid the pitfalls of the future. Thus studied, the study 
of history will profit us, and Tom Watson's history is peculiarly 
adapted to promote such end. 

Nor need such a history be dry reading, as is shown by the 
book before us about which there is nothing dry save it bea 
plentitude of dry wit. From cover to cover the book is 
entertaining and instructive, and filled with weighty comments of 
a kind very dis-similar from those we are accustomed to meet 
with. Indeed, the history is told in a way very different than it 
has ever been told before. It is a book as unconventional as it is 
interesting, an immeasurably wide departure from the conven- 
tionalities of history, and from this very fact most profitable 
reading. Yet just what impression it would leave upon the 
reader unacquainted with French history we are at a loss to say. 
We fear French history would appear to such reader somewhat 
mythical and involved, that he would gather a most imperfect 
view with many a missing link in the chain of historical events, 
with many links appearing minimized and others magnified 
beyond their true importance. Of course, in a_ history of 
two hundred pages, and covering many centuries, many events 
must pass unnoticed, there is little room for detail. It is also 
very true, as Tom Watson says, that ‘‘it would be useless to 
trace the individual fortunes of the French kings’’ during the 
period of the dark ages. Sample bricks must be taken as 
typical of the period, from such samples we must gather our 
impressions. Yet when we find no mention of one of the two or 
three great events of the early history of France, no mention of 
an event that was a turning point in the history of Europe, 
no mention of Charles Martel and the battle of Tours, of 
the decisive struggle between Christianity and Mohammedanism 
and the turning back of the Saracen invasion, no mention save 
incidentally in connection with the crusades, we cannot but be a 
little surprised. We can well afford to pass over the dull stories 
of French kings where the story is almost the same with each, 
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where they came to power by crime, reigned by crime and were 
overthrown by crime, leaving no impression upon the trend of 
history behind them ; we can well pass over their reigns and give 
little heed to the chronology of events, but one of the greatest 
events of history should be chronicled in even the shortest 
of histories. 

There is also something about this great book, for it is great 
notwithstanding its faults, that is veritably tantalizing. We have 
again and again a summarizing of what has gone before; we are 
told that we have seen this and that, already been made familiar 
with this and that, when we have not been at all. We are driven 
to scratching our heads and turning back the pages which we 
have read with great absorption, wondering how we could have 
skipped, how read over pages without drinking in their essence. 

3ut we turn back the pages in vain, pleased yet disappointed, 
pleased with ourselves that we have not read carelessly, disap- 
pointed in not finding the detail with which we are told we have 
been made familiar. 

We thus adversely comment upon the book not because it is 
unworthy but because it is worthy, and to read that we have 
already been ‘‘ made familiar with the history of the Hundred 
Years’ war between France and England,’’ that ‘‘ we have seen 
Edward III. beat down the French, sack their cities and ravage 
their fields,’’ that ‘‘ we have seen the slaughter of French knights 
at Crecy and Poitiers and Agincourt,’’ that ‘‘ we have seen the 
terror of the English name grow upon the French to such an 
extent that one Englishman can overcome five Frenchmen in the 
open field,’’ seen all this when we have not, is truly tantalizing. 

It is not indeed that Tom Watson does not speak of the 
Hundred Years’ war, but he speaks of it from the philosophical 
side, not the side of blood and strife that we turn back to find 
when we read the summary. The following is all that we have 
seen of the slaughter of French knights at Crecy and Poitiers 
and Agincourt ; we learn as much from the summary as from the 
substance, yet worthy of all praise are the following paragraphs : 


We will not trace the dreary incidents of the struggle. All wars are 
alike in the horror of their details, and those suffered most who had the 
least to do with bringing it on. 

Gunpowder, for the first time, played an important part in warfare. 
At the battle of Crecy, cannons are said to have been used. They were 
made of wooden boards. held together by strong iron bands. Instead of 
iron balls they shot rocks. The cannons were quite effective, for although 
the rocks killed very few enemies, the noise those old wooden barrels made 
was so unexpected and so threatening that many a brave soldier found it 
impossible to keep his legs from turning him around and trotting him off 
home. 

The battles of Crecy and Poitiers and Agincourt, won by the English 
with small forces, are celebrated in military annals, though they led to no 
permanent results. They merely belong to that long list of ‘‘ glorious 
victories ’’ wherein twenty or thirty thousand clodhoppers are killed, with- 
out any adequate cause, in order that half a dozen privileged and haughty 
‘leaders’? may win what is known as “‘ distinction.’’ 

A thousand heroic ‘‘ Sisters of Mercy’’ may defy danger, and in cities 
swept by pestilence nurse the sick, feed the hungry, soothe the dying— 
saving lives and saving souls with splendid courage and self-sacrifice ; a 
thousand fearless physicians may prove nobly faithful to the highest duties 
of their calling, daring the plague which destroys all it touches and 
patiently risking life that they may save lives—yet these saviors of humanity 
must find their rewards in the approval of conscience. ‘ 

But let some ravenous monster, in search of *‘ fame,’’ put himselfat the 
head of a parcel of cut-throats, and go forth trampling the fields of peaceful 
industry ; pillaging towns and cities and churches ; butchering inoffensive 
men, women and children, and turning the prosperous land into a black- 
ened wilderness of ruin, and the poets, historians and novelists are all 
ready ‘‘ to weave the chaplet’’ of renown for the ruffian who thus marches 
to success over the dead bodies of his fellow-men. 


As we cannot forbear from quoting further from this history, 
we turn back a hundred pages, and therewith some eight centur- 
ies. We find the Franks, a federation of German tribes, con- 
quering Gaul, and under Clovis laying the seeds of the French 
nation, while our author paints the character of their lives. And 
here we quote some paragraphs as depicting the humor of our 
author, and the entertaining nature of his work: 


Their laws were simple and few; their manners rudeand coarse. They 
put small value upon human life, and the most trifling disputes were 
settled by the sword. The ready battle axe, smashing the head of the 
weakest disputant, swiftly convinced him that there was a flaw in his logic 
and a hopeless defect in his chain of title. 

Murder was considered a trivial offense. A scale of prices fixed the 
amount which the offender should pay for killing his foes. The fine varied 
with the dignity or importance of the deceased. To kill one of the nobility 
cost $2,700; to kill a priest or judge cost the murderer $1,080; to smash in 
the skull of a deacon only cost $720; to slay a common free man cost $360 
and you could kill as many slaves as you pleased at the moderate price of 
about one hundred dollars each. 


As we learn on a previous page that however poor a Frank 
became he was yet a free man, that while he might be called 
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he was never a slave or a serf, there is something 


dependent ”’ 
But let our 


seemingly contradictory about this killing of slaves. 
author continue : 


It certainly was a very free and easy state of society when an angry 
Frank, suffering, perhaps, froma fit of indigestion brought on by eating too 
much raw cow and sour acorns, could march out into the neighborhood 
split the skulls of all his enemies, fill a respectable graveyard before dinner, 
and then go free by paying a smaller sum of money than our taxpayers have 
to pay for the burial of one very common Congressman. 

In questions of doubt concern'ng the guilt or innocence of persons ac- 
cused of crime, their modes of trial were various. One of their favorite 
methods was to tie the hands and feet of the suspected criminal and toss him 
intoa huge tubof water. If he floated, it was clear to the minds of these 
simple people that the man was guilty, and must be dealt with according to 
the strict penalty of the law. If, however he sank to the bottom and was 
drowned, his innocence was as clear as daylight, and they immediately 
buried him with every token of the highest respect. . . . 

A more popular method, however, was that of trial by combat. It was 
supposed that the higher powers would fight on the side of justice, and that, 
therefore, differences of size and strength would carry no advantage in the 
struggle. It was a long time before the heads of our esteemed ancestors 
were penetrated by the fact that the victory generally goes with the 
heaviest fist, driven by the skillfulest hitter. 


And now, as showing our author in another vein, let us 
quote this summing up of the reign of Chlothair, a younger son 
of Clovis, who had murdered his nephews, lawful heirs, usurped 
the thrown and carried things with a high hand generally : 


Chlothair died in full possession of the Kingdom of France, victorious 
over all his enemies, feared by the grandees and courted by the Bishops. 
Yet he had no special talents, and won his way mainly by brutal crimes and 
perfidious treacheries. He wasa striking example of the strange good luck 
which sometimes attends an unmitigated rascal. I have read the story of 
many kings, have wondered at the way the world submits to be ruled by 
thieves and libertines and cut-throats, and have found in the high circle of 
blue-blooded monarchs some of the blackest-hearted villians that ever 
lived, but it appears to me that Chlothair, in brutal lust, in coarse savagery, 
in robust and variegated depravity, is one of the tougbest scoundrels who 
ever disgraced the purple, or gave the lie to the Churchman’'s dogma of the 
‘divine right’ of kings. 


So we become acquainted with our author’s opinion of kings 
ruling by ‘‘ divine right.’’ But we have more to hear about this 
divine right of kings. The dynasty founded by Clovis came to 
an end ina race of imbeciles. These imbecile kings ruled long 
in name, but finally the Mayors of the Palace, having exercised 
the power of royalty for several generations, assumed the title 
also. Pepin was the first who assumed this rdéle, and it is thus 
that Tom Watson speaks of this assumption and the divine right 
of kings: 


The Pope having reached an agreement with the ambitious Mayor, 
which was highly satisfactory to both, one of the Bishops dripped some oil 
on the head of Pippin ( Pepin), and told him to consider himself thenceforth 
a Ruler by ‘‘ Divine Right.”’ 

Among all the mummeries of superstition which in the dark ages 
almost completely distorted the beautiful simplicity of the Christian re- 
ligion, there were few which carried more importance with it than this 
ceremony called ‘‘anointing a king.’?’ He might be a cut-throat of the 
blackest stripe—an adventurer lost to all sense of right, of mercy and of 
duty, but if he could succeed in securing the favor of the Pope (who might 
in such a case be acting the mere politician) and of a few grandees, he was 
duly oiled and consecrated under the name of ‘‘ God’s anointed.”’ 

As soon as this was done, the people were expected to bow down and 
obey ; to fight his battles no matter how little the quarrel concerned them ; 
to pay his debts no matter how extravagantly he contracted them ; and to 
do all the work that was necessary to feed and clothe this ‘‘ Ruler by Divine 
Right,’’ and his idle, insolent and rapacious gang. 

The consent of the governed was not asked atall. The ‘‘ willof the 
people’? was an unknown quantity. To protest against the misrule that 
devastated the land brought down upon you the fearful punishment of both 
the Church and the State. . .. 

St. Boniface, having duly oiled the hair of Pippin, the said Pippin 
became King of France, while the monarch whom he displaced took up 
his quarters in a convent, and began to sing psalms fora living. He had been 
anointed, also, at the time when he had succeeded his father to the throne, 
and he must have wondered, in his simple mind, why it was that the 
doctrine of the ‘‘ Divine’ Right of Kings ’’ did not hold good in his case. If 
he had any such thoughts he kept them unspoken, and thereby kept his 
head where nature put it. 


3ut we are not done with changes of dynasty, with man’s 
taking away from one kingly scion ruling by authority of ‘‘ divine 
right ’’ and transferring that authority derived from the All High 
to some other mortal of princely blood. Thus mortals played with 
divine rules and regulations, undid the regulations laid down by 
the All High forthe rule of man. The dynasty of Pepin prospered 
for a while. His son was the great Charlemagne. But the 
empire Charlemagne reared his descendents could not keep. 
They quarreled among themselves, they showed the qualities of 
weaklings not of men, much less rulers. So it happened a 
chieftain, Hugh Capet, seized, in 996, the authority the weak 
king could not exercise. He had himself anointed as king of 
France. Thereafter he ruled by ‘‘ divine right’’ and his pos- 
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terity after him, down to the time some non-believers in such 
‘* divine right ’’ cut off the head of Louis XVI. It is thus that our 
author speaks of this assumption of Hugh Capet and the found- 
ing of a dynasty that ruled France for eight hundred years : 


He had no right to the crown by law or byelection. He was simply a 
powerful Feudal Chieftain. who owned more land and had a larger income 
than any other. He made what modern politicians would call ‘‘a good 
combination,” and thus won the prize. In other words, by gaining to his 
side some of the most powerful grandees and some of the most influential 
Bishops, he was able to defy opposition. He put aside with a strong hand 
the feeble descendent of Charlamagne, who was entitled to the throne by 
the law of inheritance, and seized it for himself. 

The great mass of the people were not consulted at all. 
thought it was none of their business who ruled over them. 


Hugh Capet 


There is much in Watson’s description of chivalry that tempts 
us to quote, as there is in his chapter on the wane of serfdom and 
the dawn of liberty for the people, in which he speaks of the true 
heroes of our race ‘‘ not those whose names blazon the march of 
great thought and great principles as they burst into final success. 
The true heroes lie in unmarked graves beneath the accumulated 
oblivion of bygone ages. Their brains cradled the daring 
thought at atime when it was treason. Their burning lips pro- 
claimed the great principles at a time when the gibbet or the dun- 
geon, or the stake was almost certain to be their doom.’ 

We pass on to the story of Joan of Arc. It is told eloquently, 
passionately, beautifully. We stop not to dwell on the obstacles 
she had to overcome, not upon the religious enthusiasm she in- 
stilled into her army, a spirit that made it invincible, that leads 
our author to exclaim ‘‘ Woe unto the enemy which such an 
army, led in such a spirit, shall meet in battle.’’ It does triumph 
of course, France is saved, revivified, fora moment the Maid of 
Orleans gets her due, and exclaims our author : 


Let us believe that the heroine enjoys her triumph, 

Let us hope that she is happy. 

The bitter days are coming swiftly enough, when all will be dark ; let 
us trust that she drinks in all the sunshine now. 

The common people crowd about her as she journeys from Orleans to 
Tours. They hail her with tears of joy; they reverently touch her hands, 
her dress ; even stoop down and kiss the footprints of her horse ! 

The King comes to meet her. He offers to confer nobility on her—as if 
God left that to him ! 


France is saved, the danger from the English has passed 
and the Crown that she saved has no longer use for Joan. The 
male leaders who were glad to follow her in the hour of gloom 
grow jealous of her in the hour of victory. They refuse to let 
her return home and resume her ways as the simple country girl, 
they force her to continue to lead and then give her no support. 
They leave her to fight single-handed, and when overcome by 
overwhelming forces close the town gates of Compiegne before 
which she is fighting, refuse her shelter. Thus betrayed, she 
is captured by the English, led away in captivity and chains : 


For more than a year she lived, suffering every day. 

Brave? Ah, greatly and divinely brave, recause it was never possible 
to wring from her lips one word of complaint against the graceless wretch 
she had enthroned and who now dallied with lewd women, idling away the 
time in the luxuries of the wealth which she had brought him, and who 
yet never by word or letter or act tried to save her! 


Thus was she left to her fate to be burnt at the stake while 
there was revelry at the court she saved. Of the foul persecu- 
tion that was called a trial, of the death that she suffered as the 
penalty of saving her country we care not to speak. It remains 
but to sum up her character in the words of her new and 
eloquent historian : 


Joan of Arc is one of the Mystics; and one of those strangly endowed 
and inspired people, who, with the slenderest human support, alter the 
course of the world’s history. 

Like Mohomet, Peter the Hermit, and Ignatius Loyola, there seems to 
be nothing supernatural about her save her intense concentration of pur- 
pose, and the vivid imagination which made fancies appear realities. 

The world cannot comprehend such characters, nor resist them, nor 
forget them. 

Joan lives as truly to day as when she laid flowers upon the altars; or 
when she led the wavering lines of battle back to victory. 

Possessing no relic of her, no painting, no full description, the minds 
of after-generations have tried earnestly to realize the face and the form of 
this ‘‘ country girl who overthrew the power of England,’’ 

Poets have sung of her in immortal verses; painters have dreamed of 
her on imperishable canvas; sculptors, in the purity and strength of mar- 
ble have made her appear in the lovely shape she took in their own ideals. 

Splendid monuments commemorate her at Orleans and at Paris. Every 
year at Orleans a festival is held in her honor, as it has been with few inter- 
vals ever since her death. 

The French have loved many kings, warriors, statesmen, poets, and 
philosophers, but it may be safely said that in those sacred national 
archives, where veneration and love and profound respect guard the price- 
less heritage of great names and glorious examples, no king, no chieftain, 
no statesman, poet or philosopher, disputes the place held by the shepherd 
girl, who was to France what the shepherd boy was to Israel. 
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And now one final word as to the absorbing interest of this work 
that has tempted us to quote at such length: We await the com- 
ing of the next volumes, volumes that must be of redoubled in- 
terest, as the fiction fiend awaits the coming of the story that is 
‘continued in our next.’’ 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
ENGLISH LyRICc POETRY, 1500-1700. Edited by Frederic Ives 
Carpenter. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 





Lyrics are like roses, if their fragrance and color-beauty fail 
to enchant us no botanical exposition of their merits can do it. 
But the whole round of literature, which once upon a time we 
used to read for pleasure, has now to be cut up into chunks and 
dissected by professional literary anatomists in the interests of 
mere students. Now, the student of the period is an estimable 
creature, worthy of all sympathy and much praise, but hardly 
of our love, because the neuter student runs so much to head 
and so little to heart. The lancet and microscope are sweeter to 
the student’s caidiacal apparatus than the poor victim on the 
table, be it a rabbit, a rose, or an Elizabethan song. By and bye, 
D. V., the mere student will evolve “rom the grub state into a 
lower form of angel and will know t?.: thrill of sexless love for 
the beautiful in everything for its own sufficient sake. A true- 
born song is such an ethereal thing, a fairy sailing wantonly on 
the broken sunbeams among the wild flowers, or like the volley- 
ing trills of the canary when hung out of doors, which pass for 
ecstacies, but which more probably are the voicings of stomach- 
ache or prisoner’s heart-break. Many a merry song is just this 
same despairing note, imagination revelling in what cannot be 
realized. 

Singing is sweet ; but be sure of this, 

Lips only sing when they cannot kiss. 
Who gives the fine report of the feast ? 
He who got none and enjoyed it least. 


Were the wine really slipping down his throat 
Would his song of the wine advance a note? 


The subjecting of thistledown songs to analysis is like 
breaking a butterfly with a trip-hammer. A song’s one virtue is 
its singableness, and may we be forgiven so barbarous but so 
handy a word. The volume under consideration is a recent 
addition to the alarming epidemical outbreak of books about 
books and writings and about the writers thereof. When we 
used to eat and drink all sorts of things, those were the days 
we knew and cared mighty little about doctors and _ their 
awful preachments, but now we make ourselves wretched over 
their pessimistic disclosures of the hidden terrors lurking in 
everything nice and hitherto harmless. It is our fate in these 
latter years because fashion so decrees. Much the same has hap- 
pened to our reading as to our feeding. Instead of reading the 
books we read about them, instead of enjoying the lyrics we have 
to physic our wits with large doses of commentary on them by 
dryasdusts who never broke into song in their lives. Still, let us 
be fair, nay, generous. These crutchmakers can undoubtedly 
help us along if we prefer not to use our own powers. Their 
usually prosy enough prose does heighten the beauty of the other 
fellow’s poetry by contrast. The able editor of this book, 
Carpenter by name, very skillfully constructs his tables and 
shelves for the due and formal classification of two centuries of 
informal and unclassable song, along with the mass of wooden 
verse. His introduction is elaborate and scholarly, something 
too pedagogical perhaps for the subject, at least for the non- 
technical reader. For such as want the scientific view and treat- 
ment nothing could be better. Anybody might read the three or 
four hundred lyrics through, with more or less delight, and still 
be deplorably ignorant—until he reads the learned professor's 
lecture—that he had been feasting on lyric subjectivity, non- 
autochthonous popular lyric, ‘‘ the strenuous and fervent ideal- 
ism, which is one of the constant traits of the English mind’’ 
(the editor is English), or ‘‘ The Three Tendencies in Lyric 
Art.’’ The unsophisticated reader might come out at the end of 
the lyrics under the pardonable delusion that the three tendencies 
of realistic John Bull are beef, pudding, and ale, as witness these 
lines from the last couple of lyrics, Dryden's. 

Is the sacrifice made fit ? 

Draw her backward to the pit ; 

Draw the barren heifer back, 

Barren let her be, and black. 

Cut the curled hair that grows 
Full betwixt her horns and brows; 
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but we forbear the rest about the pouring blood. The last is on 
Harvest Home, ‘‘ strenuously and fervently idealistic.’’ 


We ha’ cheated the parson, we’ll cheat him again, 
For why should a blockhead ha’ one in ten ? 

One in ten, 

One in ten! 
For why should a blockhead have (tithes). 


For prating so long like a book-learned sot, 
Till pudding and dumpling burn to pot, 
Burn to pot, efc. 


We'll toss off our ale till we cannot stand, 
And hoigh for the honour of Old England, 
Old England ! eéc. 


While the selection includes a number of songs not readily 
found elsewhere, their lyric merits do not make up for the 
exclusion of perhaps an equal number of more familiar but never 
too familiar gems. Sonnets and religious poems are squeezed in. 
There was an immense amount of flat imitation, plagiarism of 
ideas and forms of setting, which spoils much of the pleasure of 
going through the poetry of even that unrivalled period of song. 
As the editor observes, ‘‘ the writing of lyrics was an art to al- 
most everyone’s hand.’’ ‘This would have been better if he had 
discriminated between the originators and their copyists, good 
though many of these latter were. In these lyrics, as in soldier- 
ing and a hundred other spheres of work, a large share of the 
glory belongs to ‘‘ Anon.’’ Here is an unsuspected suggestion 
of Edgar Poe’s famous ‘‘ Bells,’’ written by an unknown 
Oxford man in 1624, but not reprinted until the year after Poe 
died. 

Oh the merry Christ-Church bells! 
One, two, three, four, five, six, 
They troll so wondrous deep, 
So woundy sweet, 
And they chime so merrily, merrily. 
Hark the first and second bell, 
At every day by four and ten 
Cries, come, come, come, come, come to prayers, 
And the vergers troop before the deans. 
Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, goes the little bell, 
To call in every soul, 
But the devil a man 
Will leave his can, 
Till they hear the mighty—/o// / 


Those young scapegrace singers never quite Jost the grace of 
serious reflectiveness. It gives rare charm when come upon 
unexpectedly in a run of merriment. George Peele was not 
over-sober in his singing ; but he had his philosophic moments, 
as in this fine stanza of his *‘ Farewell to Arms.”’ 


His golden locks Time hath to silver turned ; 
O Time too swift, O swiftness never ceasing ! 
His youth ’gainst Time and Age hath ever spurned, 
But spurned in vain ; youth waneth by increasing ; 
Beauty, strength, youth, are flowers but fading seen ; 
Duty, faith, love, are roots, and ever green. 


Thirty of Shakespeare’s songs are given and twenty-six of 
Herrick’s, but only two of Suckling’s, and the exquisite stanzas 
‘*From a Yorkish Lover to His Lancastrian Mistress,’’ (we 
quote from memory) are missing from this as from Prof. Schell- 
ing’s recent work in the same department. In Surrey’s Geraldine 
sonnet the Tuskane of the index is spelt with ac. The book is 
handsomely made up and cannot but be useful to students and 
lovers of verse. 


PATRINS. By Louise Imogen Guiney. Boston: Copeland and 
Day. $1.25. 


One of these essays (for essays they pretend to be) is 
on ‘‘Sadness in Literature.’’ This ought to have been the title 
of the book. A sadder abortion in literature has not come to 
light in many a day. Note that we recognize the ‘“‘literature.’’ 
Also the indefatigable toil and measureless confidence which are 
the working substitutes for originality and simple naturalness. 
The author is an experienced writer, having published volumes 
of her own poetry, and a book of ‘‘ Goose-quill Papers,’’ during 
some thirteen years and adds to her literary attainments 
whatever advantages could be gathered from a long sojourn 
in England. Her business career as post mistress entitles this 
prose volume to plain dealing on its merits. The famous 
essayists, from Montaigne and Bacon to Lamb and our own Oliver 
Holmes, wrote as they were moved by the spirit, which bloweth 
where it listeth, letting it pick up odds and ends that came in its 
way, all as artlessly as a child prattles. In the old days few 
could be learned or well-read so that it was then no insult, but a 
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great service to their readers for these writers to variegate their 
own good talk with plentiful quotations from standard or 
outlandish books. The free and easy flow of the master 
essayists has a quaint fascination of its own, very tempting to 
ambitious imitators, but its essential quality of naturalness is 
their stumbling block. It is not easy to be one’s very own self 
when the business of the day is the making of a showy book. 
Modesty hints that strictly home-made stock may be unsalable, 
but pride points to fashionable imported models that can be 
followed without general detection. The public are not 
languishing for new books of essays, though embryo essayists 
are eating their heads off while waiting for glory that dallies on 
the way. The old essayists wrote because they had something 
to say; Miss Guiney represents a group who say something 
because they feel they have to write. But, really, there is no 
compulsion. Nor is there much to be gotten by the trick. It is 
too easily seen through. Lest there be a dearth of such essayers 
of essays we will give the recipe, as here strictly followed. 
Take one volume each of Montaigne, Burton, the 7a/fer, the Bec, 
Hazlitt, and Lamb ; skim each carefully for cream and rich words. 
Throw in a dash of Thackery, and a pinch each of Emerson, 
Lowell and Holmes. Geta Dictionary of Synonyms, and pick out 
all the odd-looking words you can work in the place of the proper 
simple ones, or twist them askew, as Miss Guiney has done. You 
cannot show your brilliance with these, as she has used them in 
this book, namely, ‘‘learneress,’’ ‘‘ Henry the Eighthy,”’ 
‘‘whomever,’’ ‘‘villageous,’’ ‘‘sciential,’’ ‘‘intelligential,’’ 
‘* Thomas-cat,’’ (this is wit) and a number more. Get also a 
common dictionary that has lists of foreign proverbs and mottoes ; 
and a dictionary of quotations in English proseand poetry. You 
will have cultivated originality by making up a scrap book of as- 
sorted funny stories and jokes, without which no writer's or 
orator’s education is complete. Then take one borrowed thought, 
have ready in a bowl the cullings you have made from the sources 
named, mix thoroughly with the top end of your penholder, spice 
with synonyms and pepper with epigrams in Latin, or whatever 
jargon comes first, pop it in the literary oven till it gets doughy 
and then serve it up half-baked. The thing will want a name. 
There comes your chance of blazoning your genius. Any com- 
mon fool can select a plain title ; it takes one of another sort to 
hit on a mystification. The public dearly love a mystery, ergo, 
there’s money in a meaningless title. People will rush with their 
dollars to find out the puzzle of ‘‘ Patrins.’’ Some years ago the 
London papers had a prominent advertisement of one word only, 
it was Ozokerit. Fora whole year this word burned itself into 
the public brain until the madhouses thought of expanding their 
walls to accommodate the hordes who became drivelling idiots 
through guessing what it meant. After all it was only a new 
tallow candle. ‘‘ Patrins’’ is a product of the midnight oil. The 
allusion to anything Cockney will be welcomed as a compliment 
to the book, which is not so much would-be English in its 
language-dress and fine airs as out-and-out Anglomaniacal. 
America, its scenes, its heroes, its literature and writers, its 
kaleidoscopic society and essay-themes, all are ignored, even its 
convenient post-offices. No, two of these essays are upon things 
American, one is ‘‘ The Puppy ; a Portrait,’’ the other, ‘‘ Remin- 
iscences of a Fine Gentleman,’’ a brilliant heading for a story 
about a St. Bernard dog. There are perhaps as many as a dozen 
quotations from American authors among the hundreds from 
English and foreign. Poor Hazlitt is worked hard, and so are 
the Latins. But then, how few women are learned enough to 
quote Latin, even from a phrase book! Of the nineteen essays 
all but two or three are gotten up to pass for English manufact- 
ures of English raw materials and of the 233 pages it is a puzzle 
to find one that does not contain an English reference or an Eng- 
lishman’s name. The second section of the book is a glorification 
in 87 pages of King Charles the Second, of sainted memory. 
Why this toadying bid for English patronage did not head the 
book and give it its title is a puzzle explicable, no doubt, on busi- 
ness grounds at this end. The mystery of the ‘‘ Patrins’’ title is 
solved in Miss Guiney’s dedication of her literary scrap-book to 
Bliss Carman, the Canadian poet whose ‘‘ Songs of Vagabondia,’’ 
showed the true lyric gift. In this very gushing dedication, as 
stilted in style as the essays, patrins are explained to be the leaves 
gypsies scatter on the road chosen, to guide those who follow. 
The affectation of the thing is more apparent than its point. So 
is the forced working of words such as ‘* prithee,’’ ‘‘ marry,’’ and 
the borrowed Cockneyism ‘‘entrancingly pat,’’ 7. ¢., fit or apt. 
Egotism is no sin in the true essayist, rather it is his pleasantest 
allurement, but it needs doling out with a chary hand. The 
spurious one too readily assumes that readers are in love with the 
too confiding author. Miss Guiney includes herself among those 
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‘‘who suffer keenly from the intolerable burden of self,’’ but 
why should she wantonly inflict her burden on a long-suffering 
public, as in these patterin’s, or chatterings, on her puppies and 
her chase after a pickpocket ? ‘‘ I was in town the other evening, 
walking by myself, at my usual rapid pace, ruminating in all 
likelihood on the military affairs of the Scythians (how good of 
Miss Guiney to give us this peep into the mind of genius omni- 
scient ) when I suddenly felt a delicate stir in my upper 
pocket. Before my mind, which was certainly a thous- 
and years away, was aware of what had happened, and in the beat 
of a swallow’s wing (here the poet) my fingers had brushed the 
flying thief, my eyes saw him (mark, it was not her nose) and 
my legs—retired race-horses, but still great at a spurt—flew 
madly after him.’’ Very gracious of the lady to tell us about 
her ‘‘ great’’ legs which, in their madness, fancy they can fly, 
but the information is scarcely literature. There may be doubts 
as to the purity of the literary style, but of the fact there need 
be no dispute. 
The style is but the Guiney stamp, 
A leg’s a leg for a’ that. 

A fairer average sample of the pseudo-essayish manner is this, 
from the first paper, entitled ‘‘ On the Rabid versus the Harmless 
Scholar,’’ in which she successfully impersonates both. She 
wauts to say, in grandiose style, that bragging young pedants 
(she does not include the pedantess) should be shut up. ‘‘ How 
profoundly would it benefit both society and himself could the 
formationary mind, destined, as like as not, to no ultimate devel- 
opment, be sequestered by legal statute in one imperative limbo, 
along with babes, lovers, and training athletes! Ouccguid ostendis 
mihi sic, incredulus odi.’’ But this would muzzle every male 
writer of future. ‘‘ Patrins,’’ writhing in agony because ‘‘ he 
has never shown sufficiently how intellectual he really is.’’ ‘The 
learned authoress, it may please better if we use her own word 
and say authorial ‘‘learneress,’’ will do wisely to revise her 
scholarship so as to avoid the repetition of such blunders of 
ignorance as ‘‘ Methusalem’’ for Methuselah, ‘‘ Litteraria’’ for 
Literaria (which throws light on her littery-ture), e/c., and the 
misuse of ‘‘ ha’pence,’”’ ‘‘U. S. A.,’’ and other British expres- 
sions as Americanisms. The plain truth is that these made-up 
second-hand shreds and patches are not essays, nor are they 
creditable to American literature either as honest writing or as a 
native product. There is nothing American in them, not a 
passing whiff of patriotic sentiment but the reverse. Preten- 
tious commonplace, tricked out with sciolistic scissor adornments 
by a literary milliner may take in some raw Chautauquan girls 
who think fine feathers always beautiful wherever placed or mis- 
placed. They open this book and in the space of twenty-six 
lines on pages 4 and 5, they are dazzled by the grand air with 
which Miss Guiney sweeps in ‘‘ father Adam Sir Philip 
Sidney Tower of Babylon Chinese wall 
; hic, hac, hoc Pallas Anglo Saxon 
Comparative Mythology Pepe F008. ..6%-.% 
. Junius,’’ in quite an off-hand way. Such schol- 
arship is appalling. But this is nothing to what any prentice 
hand can do by the same process. Miss Guiney can figure 
whenever she chooses, as the writer of recondite treatises 
On the Consistency of the Traditional Egyptian Darkness, 
or On the Poetical Aspect ‘of the Differential Calculus, 
or get up whatever kind of poetry will soonest win her 
the Laureatess-ship of her beloved England. Still, she 
has one lesson to learn, which is a hard one, no doubt. It is 
that genuine essayists are deep thinkers, easy writers, possessing 
the grace of natural humor, and are content to express common 
sense in the simplest English. As for the original thoughts in 
these egotistical pages, they have eluded our search ; the style 
of writing has shown itself up; the humor is ruined in the bor- 
rowings, the sense and sound of the polyglot jargon must be 
heard to be believed. All that is good in the book we have all 
read before elsewhere, all the rest we shall never read again. It 
is a fidgetty thing, as if a shelf of miscellaneous books had 
tumbled on the floor and the leaves and tearings had got mixed 
as the maid swept them into the covers of ‘‘ Patrins.’’ If the 
writer talks at home as she writes—heavens ! or otherwise. She 
is at her best in the stories here raked together in championship 
of Charles the Second as a wit, a genius, an everything but pious 
king. Such American homage has not been showered on a British 
monarch since the courtly colony settlers knelt at his feet for titles. 
From this extraordinary piece of republican adulation of royalty 
we may commend this passage as an excellent motto for the title- 
page of the author’s next book, if reversed. ‘‘I might say with 
Margaret Duchess of Newcastle: ‘I have thought more than I 
have read, and read more than I have written.’ ’’ 


’ 
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Wanamaker’s. 


Summer Gas and coal oil 


are the ideal fuels 
Cook Stoves for summer-time 


cooking. If you’ve put off getting 
the stove, well and good. They’re 
cheapest now—-and here. 


Oil Stove, 2-burner; extension Pa and a 
ventilated | oven, together for $2.4 

Similar outfit, 3-burner stove, $3. 

Peerless Gas Stoves. Earlier in the season 
the 2-burner sold at $2.25. Instead, $1.45. 
The 3-burner at $2 45, or nickeled at $2.65, 


Six feet of best tubing given with 
either. 
Basement. 


Cameras Picture _ taking? 
Don’t forget the films, 
plates and papers. 


The Gem Poco, a regular $5 camera, takes 
344 x 44 in. pictures, $2.90. 

The Cycle Poco, either time or instantaneous 
shutter, takes 314 x 4% in. pictures, $12. 
Originally $25, 

Bull’s-Eye—a Kodak that can be loaded in 
daylight. Takes 34x 3!¢in. pictures. $8. 

Cartridge Kodak has perfect lens and shut- 
ter; can be loaded in daylight. Either 
plates or films can be used in this handy, 
compact instrument. $25. 


Juniper street side. 


ee Hanpy to take away— 
Writing 24 sheets ladies’ note 


Paper paper and 24 envelopes 
to match, nicely packed in neat box. 


Cream, heliotrope, pink and blue, 15c.and 
20c a box. 

Azure London Club Vellum, 25c. a box. 

Mourning Paper, with narrow, medium or 
broad band, 25c. 


Juniper street side. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
Tes ALUMINUM 


PATENT ES Chain Guard 


For Ladies’ bicycles. Light, strong, ornamental. 
No more torn or greasy dresses. No troublesome 
lacing. No accidents. Infinitely superior to old 
style guards. Weight only7oz. Fitsany wheel. 
Sent prepaid 72 erein U. S.on receipt of $2. 
Circulars free. The Turner Brass Works, 
ISL Kinzie Street, Chicago. 


Wake Up, Populists: 














Che People’s Party Paper, (Tom 
WATSON’S PAPER,) Atlanta, Ga., the 
leading populist weekly in America, and 
one of ‘the Old Guard,”’ offers a liberal 
contribution to every populist chairman 
or committee, or to any active populist to 
push campaign work in his county. To 
get this contribution to the cause, write 
at once to CAMPAIGN DEPT., People’s 
Party Paper, Atlanta, Ga. 

Leading Populist Paper in America, 


One Dollar Per Year. 
Low Ad Rates. 





“ The BEST fhat Ever Came Down The Pike,”’ 


country lane or boulevard 


THE MIRIAM 
BUGGY 


Strong, light stylish 
Big inducements to first 
buyer in unoccupied 
territory. Write 


THE BALDWIN CO., 


Bianchester, O. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE ROMANCE OF AN EmpRESS. Catherine II. of Russia. By K. Walis- 
zewski. pp. 458. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 

CITIZEN BIRD. Scenes from Bird-life in plain English for beginners. By 
Mabel Osgood Wright and Elliott Coues. pp. 430, illustrated. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

DANIEL AND THE MINOR PROPHETS. The Modern Readers’ Bible Series. 
Edited with an introduction and notes, by Richard G. Moulton. 
pp. 286. New York: The Macmillan Company. 50c. 

OLD TIMES IN MIDDLE GEORGIA. By Richard Malcolm Johnston. pp. 
249. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

THE WAGE WoRKERS’ EARTHLY PARADISE. By John R. 
pp. 68. Chattanooga, Tenn. F. F. Salmon. toc. 


Beasley. 


ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 

The irrepressible Mr. Stead has come down to worrying pub- 
lic men into giving the world the motto which has helped to 
make them great. As if any single aphorism, rule or axiom ever 
did or could contribute more than its share to any man’s complex 
character. Some took him seriously and replied as in the hearing 
of an eager world. Gladstone, ‘‘ very regretfully,’’ declines to 
give his motto (take thirty-two bites at each morsel before swal- 
lowing ; is not this it?) ‘‘as it would expose me to the peckings 
and ravages of a multitude of birds of prey which are always 
striving to peck me in pieces.’’ Labouchere, audacious as ever, 
gives as his guiding motto—‘‘ Tell the truth and shame the 
devil.’’ The first letter must be a misprint for S, but bashfulness 
has never been one of Labby’s failings, or virtues. The editor of 
Punch, remarkable neither for greatness nor wit, but a devout 
Catholic, gravely quotes the golden rule as his guiding principle, 
adding that he has not found any other precept, saying, verse, 
text, or quotation particularly useful. 

3k 


Stead is doing the wrong thing the wrong way. A motto 
may have great power, but it has failed in making its votary great 
if an appeal to his vanity can tempt him to flourish it for others 
to admire it and him. Carlyle used to give young men this from 
Goethe: ‘‘ Do the duty nearest hand,’’ which is more interesting 
in its early English phrasing, ‘‘ Do ye nexte thynge.’’ This and 
the Nil desperandum sort of motto are helpful. Then there is 
Buddha's pregnant thought, ‘‘I am myself hell, purgatory, par- 
adise.’’ And it is good to stick this up to catch the eye, for 
David, the Psalmist-king, well knew the pangs of worry. ‘‘ Fret 
not thyself.’’ Thecontext isnot needed. He is poorly equipped 
who has less than five score of mottoes to suit the legion of moods 


and troubles that wait to befog him. ‘‘ Make haste slowly” is 
one of the wisest. 


* «kK 
* 

A book is announced by the Rev. A 
the pastor of the Hon. John Wanamaker’s Presbyterian Church, 
in Philadelphia. He officiated for six months at the London Tab- 
ernacle during Spurgeon’s illness, and after that good man’s death 
he discarded Presbyterianism, and was dipped into the Baptist 
confiunion, in expectation of being chosen as Spurgeon’s suc- 
cessor. The congregation willed otherwise, whereupon Dr. 
Pierson appealed to the Philadephia Presbytery to be reinstated, 
but they refused, because he had become—and must remain—a 
Baptist. His new book is entitled, ‘‘ Shall We Continue in Sin.’’ 


vt 


* 


. T. Pierson, formerly 


We can never tire of Hawthorne reminiscences. His daughter, 
Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, is telling her recollections in the 
Atlantic Monthly. Whatis most striking is the amazingly good 
memory of this girl at thirteen, after the lapse of thirty-three 
years. Hawthorne died in 1864, and his daughter was born in 
1851. Of her father’s characteristics Mrs. Lathrop says:—‘‘ He 
was a delightful companion, even when little was said, because his 
eyes spoke with a sort of apprehension of your thought, so that 
you felt that your expression of face was a clear record for him, 
and that words would have been sort of an anti-climax. His com- 
panionship was exquisitely restful, since it was instinctively sym- 
pathetic. He did not need to exert himself to know you deeply, 
and he saw all the good in you there was to know; and the 
weakness and the wrong of any heart he weighed as nicely in the 
balance of tender mercy as we could do in pity for ourselves. I 
always felt a great awe of him, a tremendous sense of his 
power.’’ 

KK 

No one will judge too dryly the loving picture a young girl 

proudly draws of the parent she lost a generation ago. Mrs. 








To Shoot a Kifle, Pistol or Shot-cun? 
If so, our Ideal Hand Book “E” willinterest you. 
100 pages of knowledge gained through twenty-five 


years’ experience with Arms and Ammunition No 


Dealer or Shooter should be without it Send two 2- 
ceut we for postage and mentien 7he American 
Book F 

IDE AL  MANUFACTU RING CO., New Haven, Conn. 





Wherever 
You are 


; 
t) 


on the dining car, 
in the cafe, touring 
awheel, avoid the dan- 
gerot changing water, 
drink 


HIRES 


ROOTBEER 


Carbonated. 


Drives away thirst,dis- 
pels languor, increases 
your health, adds 
materially to the en- 
joyments of life. It's 
always ready for 
drinking and those 
who know its benefits 
are always ready to 
drink it. 


Sold by all dealers by the bottle 
and in cases of two dozen pints. 
See that HIRES and the signa- 
ture, Charles B. Hires Co., are 
on each bottle. 


A Packago of HIRES Root- 
beer extract makes 5 gallons, 
Sold as formerly, by all dealers. 


The Charles E, Hires Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 








o Silver Dollar Fountain Pen $1 Mailed on re 
U | Solid 14K Gold Pen. ceipt of price. 


The GEO. 8. PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN # and up- 
ward. Siphon feed saves inky fingers. Of dealers, or 
mailed prepaid. Beautiful entologas on request. 

The Parker Pen Co., 70 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 





WHITEHALL TERMINAL. 
New Entrance to New York City via 
B. & 0.—Unequalled Facilities. 





Whitehall Terminal, the new entrance 
into New York City, opened for business 
by the Baltimore and Ohio R.R. on Mon- 
day. July 19th, is the most convenient 
station to and from all parts of New York 
City and Brooklyn. This terminal is at 
South Ferry, east of Battery, and from it, 
under the same roof, direct connections 
are made with trains of the Second Third, 
Sixth and Ninth Avenue Elevated Roads; 
Broadway, Columbus and Lexington Ave- 
nue Cable Lines; East and West Side 
Belt Lines of horse cars; South Ferry, 
Staten Island Ferry, Hamilton Avenue 
and Thirty-ninth St (Brooklyn) Ferry. 

Ask for tickets to New York via B. & O. 
and save inconvenience. 


D. B. MARTIN, J. M. SCHRYVER, 
Mgr. Pass. Traffic Gen’l Pass. Agent 


FOR 


FREE SILVER: 


LITERATURE 


Address __..-—_ 





Free Silver Literary Bureau, 


94 LA SALLE ST., 
CHICAGO 


Please’ ‘mention: The American. 










































THE 


Lathrop says of Hawthorne that “his eyes were either a light 


gray or 
brown and waved loosely 


a violet blue, according to his mood. 
I take it very hard when people ask 


His hair was 


me if it was all red!), and his complexion was as clear and lumi- 
nous as his mother’s, who was the most beautiful woman some 


people have ever seen. 


He was tall, and with as little super- 


flous flesh and as much sturdy vigor as a young athlete; for his 


mode of life was always athletic, simple and abstemious. 


He 


leaned his head a little to one side, often, in a position indicating 
alert rest, such as we find in many Greek statues,—so different 
from the straight, dogged pose of a Roman emperor.”’ 





Paul Dunbar, the negro poet, who owes to W. D. Howells his 
introduction to the public, is being lionized in London in most 


flattering fashion. The 


color line is 


not drawn in English 


society, and the colored versifier being the latest literary novelty, 
is much sought after for receptions, garden parties and similar 


gatherings. 


His readings of his own verses have been highly 


praised by the press, nor are criticisms of the verses themselves 


less friendly. 


The Mountain Chautauqua. 
This famous Chautauqua, at Mountain Lake Park, Md., opens 


its session August 4th and closes August 24th. 
superb and sensible summer resort in America. 


It is the most 
Its height, 2,800 


feet above sea level, means a delightful climate and unsurpassed 


mountain views. 


open their doors to tourists at from $5 to $12 per week. 


Five well appointed hotels and 250 cottages 


Twenty 


departments of important school work are in the hands of 


specialists. 


country appear three times daily. 


The best lecturers, singers and entertainers in the 


The program is unequalled. 


Here is a chance to mix a little intellectual uplift with your 


vacation. 


Mountain Lake Park is located on the main line of the Balti- 
more and Ohio R. R. and as all the fast trains stop at the Park 
during the summer, patrons have the advantage of their superb 
train service between the East and the West. 

Round trip tickets will be sold from all stations east of the 
Ohio River for all trains August 2d to 23d, valid for return trip 
until August 31st, at ONE SINGLE FARE for the Rounp TRIP. 

For illustrated pamphlet and all other information, address 
agent B. & O. R. R., Mountain Lake Park, Md.—Advt. 










That 
is how 
much 


the NEW 


a = TRAVEL- 
+2" INC FEED 








we have applied 





Ai — 
ale S TABLE, which 
— to our machines this 

eave, 


season has increased 
the cutting power of 


FEED & ENSILACE O H IO 


CUTTERS & FODDER SHREDDERS. 
Then, too, it saves about that much of the labor 
of feeding. With their large thre 
speed knives. rapid'y revoiving feed 8, 
this new traveling feed table. they will cut 
more feed, green or dry, than any 
other machine made—positively a 
self feeder. atalogne and 

“Book on Silage" free. 
THE SILVER MFG.CO, 
Saiem, O. 

































eanesenemee 

ERS! 4 MEW WAY TO 

> SELL Your Grain, 

ie =r. tore Saves 
Farmers Theessads BDetiers. “hy Gon 
VOC ry aioe for full parGruan. 


H-H-CARR & CO." xe 








les 


MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 
TOILET 
POWDER. 


Approved by the 
Highest Medical Auth- 
orities as a Perfect 
Sanatory Toilet Prep- 
aration for infants 
andadults. Delightful 
after shaving. 

Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, 

Sunburn etc. Removes Blotches, 











* Positively 
Chafed Skin 
Pimples and Tan. makes the skin smorth and 


Decorated Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold 


healthy a 
en or 


by Druggists or mailed for 25 cents. 
ree Sample. (Name this Paper.) 


Newark, N. J. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 





Please mention The American. 





There it 


stands 


~~ 





an object 

lesson 

in the science of 
brewing and 
bottling a 
perfect Ale. 


NO SEDIMENT. 
Always tn proper condt- 
tion wherever you get it; 
hence the best to drink when 
travelling by boat or train, 
C H. EVANS & SONS, 
Fstablished 1786, 
Hudson, = = New York. 


Send for STAMP SELECTION 
on approval, a’ 50 per cent. com 
Sure to please. 50 diff. U.S, 25e. 
75 diff ,$1. 100 diff. Foreign 8c 125 
diff. Canada, etc, lic. Price List 











Free! 
F. W. Miller, 904 Olive Street, St. Loul«, Mo. 


DEAFNESS 


and HEAD NOISES 


relieved by using 


WILSON’S COMMON - SENSE 


ELR DRUMS. 
New scientific invention, entirely differ 
ent in construction from all other devices, 


Assist the deaf when all other devicvs fail, 
aod where medical skill has given no re 
lie They are safe, comfortable and in- 
visible; have no wire or string attach- 
ment. Write for pamphlet or call 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
§ 90 Trust Bidg., Louisville, Bye 
* 71122 Broadway, New York. 





Offices 


Urnm in position 











AMERICAN. 


CATARRH 


Is the most prevalent of diseases. Itisa 
loca! ailment of the mucous membrane as 
well as constitutional and 


CAN BE 


eradicated by proper treatment. Dr. 
Sykes cured himself in 1870, and the treat- 


ment has C U R "4 D 


© thousands since, and by using Dr. Sykes’ 
: Cure for Catarrh will cure you. Send for 


LEE 


the best book on catarrh ever published, 

Mailed free. For sale by druggists. 

: DR. SYKES SURE CURE CoO., 
4 Station E, Chicago. 


CRORE OBER OOOO ORCAS 





ADELICIOUS HEALTH DRINK to replace 
Tea and Coffee. 


{ ARAMEL Inuse20 years in 


Battle Creek Sanitarium. 
FREAL Oldest Cheapest,Best. 


2%) 


Jy — PricelScapound. 
Sample,and Catalog of Health Foods, 2 stamps. 
Battle Creek Sanitarium Health Food Co..Mich 












That GRBAMY 
GOMPLEXION 


which ladies envy 
can be securcd 
by every one who 
i use 












No necessity for abad C REA M 
or rough complexion. 


Milk Weed Cream is the natural Skin 
Food. It removes Blackheads, Freckles, Tan, 
Pimples, Wrinkles. Is fragrant and soothing. 
Send 50c. for a full size jar (if your druggist 
hasn't it)and get ten times its cost in pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. Send stamp for free sample. 

FREDERICK F. INGRAM & CO., 
49 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


IMPROVED BREATHING 
TUBE. 


Best device ever 
nvented to 



















cure Colds, Catarrh, 
Consumption, Asthma and all 
Throat diseases, Invaluable for publ 
speakers and singers for improving 
» for description and testimonials t« 


Send stamry 
Q.HYCIENIC SUPPLY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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i The ewe sonet convenes and cheap- ; 
est School Ink is BARBOUR'’'S 
TABLET INK. It nana lh { 
A spill or evaporate. You make it as k 
you need it. Asa fluid it writes black, | 

h does not gum or correde a pen and is \ 
permanent. 5 gal. delivered, $2.50, { 

f 20 gal. delivered, $9.00. Send 5e in h 
{ stamps for black, red and purple \ 
Ly worth 15e, BABBOUR TABLET INE C0., / 
Evansville, Ind. ‘ 











Take a Course 
STU DY in the 
SPRAGUE 
L A Correspondence 
AT depen 


Send roc, stamps for 
particulars to 


J. COTNER, JR, SEC'Y 
DETROIT, MICH. 


671 TELEPHONE B'LDG 


~~ BUTTON HOLE CUTTER 


Every Lady fygntte 


have one, 
Simplicity Itself. 

NO DRESSMAKER £2"whtnecs i 

: be without it. 

eee ix Cuts perfectly, quickly,exactly, without 

— tearing, the finest to the heaviest 

fabrics, any sized Button Hole. Price 


\ = = 50c. mailed prepaid. Circulars free 
Ideal Button Hole Cutter Co,, 
\ AGENTS WANTED. 228.Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 


NEW DRESS SET, 10c. 


A new and beautitu | des- 

aN & set including pair of 
liend rigid link Cuff 
buttons, 3 studs, 1 collar 
button and new patent 
belt retainer; in 14 K 
Roman goid or sterling 
silver. Extra heavy plate 
Worth 35¢c. in any store. 
To give YOu an ink)ingol 
our 1,000 Bargains we 
send complete set and 
large catalogue postpaid 
ONLY 10 ETS, 3 for 25e 
Ingersoll & Rro., Dept 19 
65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. (ity, 

























































NEW 
‘“©OUT OF SIGHT’? Trouser Guards 


OLD 





save cloth and self-respect. Look like a gentle. 
man, awheel, afoot. Best guards for agents and 
dealers. Send 25 cents for a pair to ‘‘ Out of 
Sight’’ Trouser Guard Co., Fall River, Mass. 













Make money print 
ing for others. Ow 
$18 Press prints 4 
newspaper Typ 
setting easy, printed 
rules. Send Stamp 
for catalogue, press’ 
and supplies, to the 
factory. 


KELSEY & C0. 
Meriden, Connecticut 


Music Made Easy 


Howard Guitars and Mando- 
lins are perfect instruments, Our 
own manufacture, absolutely guar- 
anteed, All knowv musical jinstru- 
mentssold at manufacturers’prices 
128 page catalogue, 

free. All our goods & 
bavethistrade-mark 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 

1)! East 4th St., CINCINNATI. 











Cards, cire- 
ulars, with 
&5 Press and 
save money. 
























qi ease 


LADIES 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
10c., 25c., 50-. 





Please mention The American. 


SICK HEADAGHE | "Sieur uve. 


Poisonous matter, instead of being thrown out, is reabsorbed into 
the blood. When this poison reaches the delicate brain tissue, it 
causes congestion and that awful, dull, throbbing, sickening pain. 


© corel, REMOVE THE CAUSE BY GB 


Making the poison move on and out, and purifying the blood. 
The efiect is ALMOST INSTANTANEOUS. 

whose sensitive organism is especially prone to sick headaches, DO 
NOT SUFFER, for you can, by the use of CASCARETS, be 
Relieved Like Magic. « 


Ciro) tt ee ee 






STIMULATING THE LIVER, 


















